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Lady #12, 2011 
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Sun After Rain, 1990. Oil on canvas, 60 x 70 inches 


DCMOQOQOoOREGALLERY OCTOBER 9 - NOVEMBER 1, 2014 


535 WEST 22ND STREET NEW YORK NY 10011 212-247-2111 DCMOOREGALLERY.COM 





“Somewhere listening: Company B, 365th Infantry Regiment, 92nd Division, A. E. FE, 1918-1919,” (detail), 2014. 
Charcoal pencil on Arches paper, mounted on board. Installation of 212 panels measuring 28" x 294". 
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mixed media 
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KISSING COUPLE (LARGE), 2013, BRONZE, 
74 1/2 X 54 X 32 IN., 189.2 X 137.2 X 81.3 CM, EDITION OF 3 


OCTOBER 22 - NOVEMBER 25, 2014 


Marlborough oe 


40 WEST 57TH STREET | NEW YORK | 10019 
212 541 4900 | MARLBOROUGHGALLERY.COM 


DETAIL: Wayne Thiebaud, Pie Slice, 1964, oil, charcoal and pencil on board? 


8 x 8 Yin. (20 x 22 cm) © Wayne Thiebaud/Licensed by VAG 
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Autumn Auctions 2014 


29 Oct. Modern Art, Contemporary Art incl. a Street Art collection (in Brussels) 
14 Nov. Furniture, Porcelain, Silver, Jewellery 

15 Nov. Paintings, Drawings, Sculptures tsth—19th C, 

28 Nov. Photography 

28 Nov. Modern Art (evening sale) 

29 Nov. Contemporary Art 

5-6 Dec. Asian Art 

27 Jan. African and Oceanic Art (in Brussels) 





Max Pechstein. Der Miihlengraben. 1921. Oil on canvas, 80 x 100 cm. Sold for $ 1,170,000 








Neumarkt 3 50667 Cologne Germany phone +49 2219257290 6, rue du Grand Cerf 1000 Brussels phone +32 2 514 05 86 
New York phone 917 446 75 20 info@lempertz.com 
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Enrico Donati (1909-2008) Untitled IT, 1985, Mixed media on canvas, 36” x 24” 
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724 Fifth Avenue, New York City www.davidfindlayjr.ccom 212-486-7660 
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521 West 26th Street 4th Floor New YorkCity Tel. 2126436353 jacoblewisgallery.com 
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At The Japanese American 
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244 S. San Pedro Street 
Los Angeles, CA 90012 
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taimodern.com 
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Milton Avery (1885-1965) Jane Peterson (1876-1965) Harbor Scene 
Cock, 1957 





Henry Martin Gasser (1909-1981) Snow Along the Waterfront Fairfield Porter (1907-1975) Rosa Rugosa, 1966 


QUESTROYAL FINE ART, LLC 


Important American Paintings 


903 Park Avenue (at 79th Street), Third Floor, New York, NY 10075 T:(212) 744-3586 F:(212) 585-3828 
Hours: Monday-Friday 10-6, Saturday 10-5 and by appointment 


EMAIL: gallery@questroyalfineart.com www.questroyalfineart.com 


Volume XV: Now Our typically atypical catalogue 


The day of reckoning is not far off; soon the value of exceptional talent will once again exceed the false premium of hype. 


EXCERPT BY LOUIS M.SALERNO, OWNER, QUESTROYAL FINE ART 





Robert Reid (1862-1929) The Pearl Fan 


Contact us to request your copy 
Important American Paintings, Volume XV: Now 
Hardbound, 132 pages, 50 color plates 


www.questroyalfineart.com 
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EDITOR’S LETTER 





ith the art season in full swing, the October issue of ARTnews looks 
at change and evolution on several fronts. 


What has become somewhat obscured in the cloud of debate 
surrounding the Museum of Modern Art’s expansion and its decision related to 
the building down the block that, until recently, housed the American Folk Art 
Museum, is the fact that MoMA has quietly embarked on “a curatorial changing 
of the guard,” as Hilarie M. Sheets writes in her article on staff changes at the 
museum. MoMA director Glenn D. Lowry explains to Sheets how a younger 
group of curators has been mandated to “try to tell a fuller story” about the 
museum's vast collection. Meanwhile, 1,700 miles away, in Aspen, Colorado, 
Aspen Art Museum director Heidi Zuckerman Jacobson has had to respond to 
a very different challenge: raising millions of dollars for an art institution with 
no permanent collection, and with no plans to form one. Jori Finkel uses the 
occasion of the ribbon cutting for the Aspen museum's innovative Shigeru Ban 
building to talk about the evolution of the American kunsthalle. 

Even further from ARTnews HQ, in China, there’s another changing of the 
guard underway, with a new generation of art collectors on the rise. As reporter 
Barbara Pollack discovers, these collectors’ tastes are as big, broad, and global 
as are their ambitions—some already have private museums in the works. You 
may spot many of those collectors this month, as the art world’s moveable feast 
rolls from the Frieze and Frieze Masters fairs in London to FIAC in Paris. 
While experiencing the many visual and auditory stimuli at those events—and 
reading about them on the revitalized ARTnews website—you might reflect on 
the words of multimedia installation artist Trisha Baga, profiled in this month’s 
issue. “Lately I’ve been thinking about the synchronization of things,” Baga 
tells writer Emily Nathan. “You're in a Laundromat, and the TV is on, and you 
can attribute the voices to other things like the washing machine. You put in a 
rhythm with your eyes, looking back and forth between two loads, and suddenly 


it becomes a drama between wet whites and dry colors.” 


SARAH DOUGLAS, EDITOR-IN-CHIEF 
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From the Margins: Lee Krasner | Norman Lewis, 1945-1952 is made possible 

by The Peter Jay Sharp Exhibition Fund, the Boris Lurie Art Foundation, 

The Rosenblatt Charitable Trust, Roy Zuckerberg, and The Pollock-Krasner 
Foundation. Endowment support is provided by The Skirball Fund for American 
Jewish Life Exhibitions. 


Dani Gal: As from Afar is made possible by the Melva Bucksbaum Fund for 
Contemporary Art and the Alfred J. Grunebaum Memorial Fund. 


5th Ave at 92nd St, NYC 
TheJewishMuseum.org 


The Jewish Museum is under the auspices of 
The Jewish Theological Seminary. 





PEN I as: 





From Top: Lee Krasner in her studio, East Hampton, 1950. Photograph by Hans 
Namuth. © Hans Namuth Ltd., courtesy Pollock-Krasner House and Study 
Center, East Hampton, New York. | Norman Lewis, n. d. (detail). Photographer 
unknown, 7 % x 8 % in. (18.7 x 21cm). From the Willard Gallery Archives. 
Collection of Kenkeleba House. Art © The Estate of Norman W. Lewis, Courtesy 
of landor Fine Arts, New Jersey | Dani Gal (b. 1975, Israel), still from As from 
Afar, 2013, color HD video film, sound, 26 min. © Dani Gal, courtesy of the 
artist and Freymond-Guth Fine Arts, Zurich 
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CROWNED CUPULA, 2014, 1,300 figures in zamac with gold semi - matte patina, steel and acrylic base, 11 3/4 x 29 1/2 in. diam. 30 x 75 cm. diam. 





SALVATORE EMBLEMA 
TRANSPARENCY: COLOR AND LIGHT | THROUGH OCTOBER 18, 2014 


DAVIDRICHARDGALLERY.COM 
544 South Guadalupe Street, Santa Fe, NM 87501 
p (505) 983-9555 | info@DavidRichardGallery.com 


DAV D R | C H A R D Salvatore Emblema, Untitled 1683, 1978, 


GALLERY Tinted soil on de-threaded burlap, 39.25” x 35.5” 
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AUTO ELECTRIC 












ALBUQUERQUE WrecK YarD (SANDIA AuTO ELECTRIC) (DETAIL), 1972, OIL ON CANVAS, 48 X 72” 


REPRESENTED BY 


Louis K. Metset Gatery-141 Prince St NYC -MeiselGallery.com 





ART TALK 


WAKE IT SLOVY 





A still from Sigalit Landau’s DeadSee, 2005. 


n the video installation Afterimage (2013) by Clem- 

ens von Wedemeyer, a drifting camera takes viewers 

through a warehouse filled with replicas of ancient 
statuary. The storeroom is part of the Cinecitta Studios 
in Rome, where movies such as Ben-Hur and Cleopa- 
tra were filmed. Footsteps and breathing are the only 
sounds, and the overall effect is of traveling through the 
past. “The material of film is time,” says von Wedemey- 
er, whose goal was to preserve a space that may not exist 
in the future. 

This immortal quality of the moving image is the sub- 
ject of “Days of Endless Time,” going on view at the 
Hirshhorn Museum and Sculpture Garden in Washing- 
ton, D.C., on October 16. The exhibition aims to show 
how artists use film and video in ways that counter the 
speed, stress, and connectivity of smartphone culture, 
with pieces that emphasize escape, solitude, and medita- 
tion. “The ephemeral nature of digital media” is also a 
touchstone, says assistant curator Mika Yoshitake. 

When the world moves fast, it’s hard to stand still, 


yet Lady Gaga does this remarkably well in a high- 
definition video portrait by Robert Wilson. The pop 
diva is dressed as a 19th-century aristocrat posing for 
a portrait by Ingres and appears to be still, until the 
blink of her eyes and a bird flying by reveal that she’s 
part of a film. 

Spirals are a recurring motif in these cyclic visions of 
time. In DeadSee (2005), Israeli artist Sigalit Landau 
floats naked inside an unwinding spiral of watermelons 
on the Dead Sea, which borders Israel, Palestine, and 
Jordan. Some of the watermelons are halved, appearing 
bloody and evoking death. 

There are also works by David Claerbout, Siebren 
Versteeg, Su-Mei Tse, Hans Op de Beeck, Douglas 
Gordon, Guido van der Werve, Hans-Peter Feldma- 
nn, Eija-Liisa Ahtila, Matthew Weinstein, and Flat- 
form. The show’s title is inspired by Jorge Luis Borges, 
whose writing is full of dreams, labyrinths, and mirrors. 
Yoshitake says, “This suspended notion of time can blur 
the lines between fiction and reality.” LIZ LOGAN 
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An image from Doug Rickard’s NV.A. Catalog. 


the United States using Google Street View. The 

images he collected from the web tool became “A 
New American Picture,” a 2012 series of photographs 
depicting the destitute streetscapes of some of America’s 
most afflicted neighborhoods, as captured by the wide- 
angle lenses mounted on Street View cars. 

Rickard’s latest project explores what he calls the in- 
verse of Street View’s “fixed America”: YouTube vid- 
eos. The resultant collection of YouTube screen-grabs, 
sourced from “the hands of the people” since 2011, will 
be released in book form as Doug Rickard: N. A. Catalog 
(Verlag Kettler/D.A.P.) on October 31. 

Research began with keyword searches—including 
such evocative terms as “illegal street racing,” “meth,” and 
“twerking’—on YouTube, which Rickard describes as a 
“petri dish” of unsavory behavior. The artist then scruti- 
nized thousands of hours’ worth of homemade videos, 


R etween 2008 and 2011, Doug Rickard traversed 
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frame by frame, and amassed more than 10,000 stills. 

The final series, trimmed to approximately 100 im- 
ages for the book, tames the information overload of 
YouTube by emphasizing a “certain poetry, visually,” 
Rickard says. There are pictures of gold-grilled teeth, 
light-dusted silhouettes, a girl-on-girl fight—as well as 
questionable characters, screeching tires, and derelict 
houses. 

Rather than “make judgments or commentary on these 
real-life scenarios,” Rickard says, N.A. Catalog merely 
reflects the American experience. According to him, the 
impulse to entertain an anonymous public often leads 
the person who records a video to engage in “predatory 
behavior at the expense of someone else.” That “some- 
one” could be a drunkard stumbling on the sidewalk, a 
crackhead dancing for dollars, or an unsuspecting vic- 
tim of a roaming camera. “The vital lynchpin,” Rickard 
adds, “is the decision of the edit.” | LYNN MALISZEWSKI 
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CATCH A VVAVE 





John Severson in Napili, Maui, 1979. 


magine being 23, headed to Germany for your mili- 

tary service, and ending up in Oahu on the army surf 

team, assigned to ride Hawaii’s biggest waves. Such 
was the turn of events that helped inspire photographer, 
filmmaker, publisher, and painter John Severson. Bat- 
tling those 30-foot monsters didn’t just improve Sever- 
son’s surfing prowess. It also led him to become the surf 
world’s primary advocate and chronicler. 

During his army stint, Severson produced numerous 
small surf paintings, which he sold in Honolulu to help 
fund his entrée into film. Only a few of those early im- 
ages remain, such as The Future of Surfing (1958), which 
is featured in Nathan Howe's John Severson’ SURF, 
published September 30 by Damiani/PUKA PUKA. 

Not that Severson was a “grommet” or surfer newbie. 
He'd been enamored with the sport since the summer 
of ’46, when his father had a mid-life crisis and moved 
the family from Pasadena to the beach in San Clemente. 

“When I paddled out in the ocean, it stoked me so 
much I wanted to share the experience,” Severson ex- 
plains to Howe, a surfer, artist, and curator at Puka 


Puka Gallery in Hawaii. 
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The book’s 212 pages include an expansive Q&A, 
reproductions of the various movie posters Severson 
designed for his seven films, and covers of Surfer Maga- 
zine, which he founded in 1960. There are also photos 
and movie stills of surfing legends like Fred Van Dyke 
and Paul McKinney. Paintings include Seal Beach Lo- 
cals (1956), an Abstract Expressionistic work influenced 
by Matisse, Gauguin, and Picasso, which Howe de- 
scribes as “the beginning of surf art.” Today, the artist 
once known to smash out his car’s windows if it couldn't 
accommodate his board is working on a 4-by-16-foot 
quadtych called Great Wave, which will document surf- 
ing’s global appeal. 

Says Howe, “Watching Severson paint it’s obvious that 
he’s surfing in those moments of firing strokes onto the 
canvas straight from his imagination. The subtle details 
could only come from years of floating in the open ocean, 
watching the shapes, the geometries, the spray, and the 
sculptural position of bodies.” 

Severson has not only continued painting, he also still 
surfs. He rode his final wave last year at age 80. 

ARNIE COOPER 
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THE RENAISSANCE: IN STEREO 





Luea della Robbia, Trumpeters and Young Girls Dancing, 1431-1438. 


in Atlanta was designed by Renzo Piano, but its 

galleries will soon look and sound mostly like the 
Florence Cathedral, circa the 1500s. Wrapped in a pho- 
tomural of the cathedral’s gothic architecture, the space 
will be transformed by a walnut lectern, a display of orig- 
inal choir books, and recordings of chants and psalms. 
“It will give you the opportunity to see and hear that 
Florentine experience, even if you haven't been to Flor- 
ence,” says curator Gary Radke. 

This immersive environment, titled “Make a Joyful 
Noise” and opening October 25, relies on more than just 
artistic illusion: the objects on display come from the ca- 
thedral’s illustrious organ loft. Known today as the Can- 
toria, or singing gallery, the loft has been installed at the 
Cathedral Museum in Florence since the 19th century. 
It features a series of ten marble panels that illustrate 
Psalm 150, which, as Radke points out, says to “praise 
the lord with trumpets and cymbals and dance.” It’s the 


if he Wieland Pavilion at the High Museum of Art 


first time these panels, carved in 1430 by the Florentine 
sculptor Luca della Robbia, have been shown in the 
United States. 

Famed in his day for his carved Madonnas and flowers, 
as well as a secret glaze that renders the surfaces of his 
terra-cotta pieces virtually indestructible, della Robbia is 
recognized as one of the artists who “basically invented 
the Renaissance,” along with Donatello, Radke says. “His 
marble works, as represented by the Cantoria, so perfectly 
invoke the spirit of classical antiquity. What makes this 
exhibit unique is the full surround sound.” 

A concurrent show of 16th-century music from the 
English church, by sound artist Janet Cardiff, will en- 
hance the show’s sense of synesthesia, as will a series of 
live performances by local troupes and choirs, who have 
been asked to interpret the panels’ jubilant scenes. “A good 
number will use traditional instruments,” Radke explains. 
“But if they want to sing gospel in that space, that would 
be more than appropriate.” DAMARIS COLHOUN 
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BEHIND THE SCRIM 





FROM LEFT Greg Ellwand, Crystal Balint, and Allan Louis in Helen Lawrence. 


(s I felt like we should’ve had two more weeks of re- 

hearsal,” says Vancouver-based artist Stan Doug- 
las when asked how he felt on the opening night of Helen 
Lawrence, his first foray into live theater. “The show was 
looking good, but for the entire run I made weekly tweaks 
to the blocking and media.” Following its world premiere 
in Vancouver this past March, the play—a noir tale of 
love, corruption, and murder—traveled to Edinburgh and 
Munich. A three-week run at Toronto’s Canadian Stage 
starts on October 12. 

Set in post-World War II Vancouver, Helen Lawrence 
centers on three characters: Percy Walker, a small-time 
bookie (played by Nicholas Lea); Buddy Black, the 
owner of a booze and gambling joint (Allan Louis); and 
the title character, a mysterious femme fatale seeking 
revenge (Lisa Ryder, who channels such sultry 1940s 
actresses as Lauren Bacall and Veronica Lake). Critics 
are praising the performances, but it is Douglas’s use of 
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multiple cutting-edge technologies that has gotten the 
most attention. 

Helen Lawrence is staged against a blue screen that 
displays the play’s various settings. These virtual loca- 
tions, including the long-gone Hotel Vancouver, are all 
adapted from “Circa 1948,” an iPhone app released by 
Douglas earlier this year. Handheld cameras operated 
by the actors capture the onstage action, which is then 
projected in real time onto a translucent scrim covering 
the proscenium. Audiences can see the actors perform- 
ing behind the scrim along with close-ups of their faces 
pictured directly on it. 

Despite the complicated setup, Douglas says the big- 
gest challenge was getting the actors to deliver perfor- 
mances suitable for both stage and screen. “They couldn't 
be as big as in a normal play, and they couldn't be as small 
as in a film,” he explains. “It had to be somewhere in 
between.” BILL CLARKE 
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SCHIAPARELL 
AND THE SURREALISTS 





Elsa Schiaparelli (center) with Salvador Dali (right), 1949. 


seum of Art for the Alexander McQueen retrospec- 

tive, the worlds of fashion and art collided in the 
Surrealist designs of Elsa Schiaparelli. The Italian-born 
couturier—as famed in her heyday as Coco Chanel—is 
the subject of Elsa Schiaparelli: A Biography (Knopf), in 
which author Meryle Secrest investigates the designer’s 
ties with Salvador Dali, Francis Picabia, Jean Cocteau, 
and other members of the Parisian avant-garde in the 
1920s and ’30s. 

Schiaparelli was particularly close with Dali, with 
whom she made the memorable “Lobster Dress,” “Shoe 
Hat,” and “Tears Dress.” The last is a slender gown and 
veil patterned with Dali's trompe l’oeil rips and tears to 
give the illusion of lacerated flesh. “Dali had some pretty 
crazy ideas,” Secrest tells ARTnews, “and one of them 
revolved around the necrophiliac fantasy of the corpse 
who comes back to life with all the skin torn off,” as seen 


| ong before visitors lined up at the Metropolitan Mu- 


in his 1936 painting Necrophiliac Springtime. Yet the fab- 
ric Schiaparelli concocted “isn’t macabre at all,” Secrest 
adds. “In her hands, the concept becomes something un- 
usual and strange, but not sadistic.” 

The multitalented Cocteau collaborated on two de- 
signs with Schiaparelli. One is an evening coat appliquéd 
on the back with a vase of flowers, whose contours also 
describe a couple puckering up for a kiss. The other is 
a jacket and skirt adorned with a woman's tresses down 
one sleeve and an arm clutching a knot of ribbons across 
the front. “It makes you think of Cocteau’s heroine in La 
Belle et la Béte,” says Secrest. 

The author notes that as a young woman, Schiaparelli 
had married “a ghastly man” who was into the occult. 
“She was taken up by the philosophy and psychic under- 
pinnings of the clothes she was making,” Secrest says. 
“To me, it makes perfect sense that Surrealism influ- 
enced her greatest period as a designer.” ANN LANDI 
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ULTRA(NON)VIOLENCE 





Some of Gandhi's earthly possessions. 


f Gandhi's complex life and legacy can't be tidily 

summed up by his most famous, and clichéd, maxim— 

“an eye for an eye makes the whole world blind”’—it’s 
at least safe to say that the Menil Collection in Houston 
is currently seeing everything pretty clearly. A new ex- 
hibition there traces the theme of nonviolent change in 
visual arts, ranging from a 7th-century granite Buddha 
to a new work by Theaster Gates made from lengths of 
decommissioned fire hoses. 

“The idea for this show really started when I was a 
teenager and read Gandhi's autobiography,” says Menil 
director Josef Helfenstein. “I saw the famous photo- 
graph of his last possessions and just never forgot it.” 
A 1998 encounter with Indian architect Charles Cor- 
rea, who designed the memorial museum at Gandhi’s 
Sabarmati Ashram in Ahmedabad, led Helfenstein to 
begin developing an exhibition, an idea later encouraged 
by Rajmohan Gandhi, grandson of the Mahatma. 

The result is “Experiments with Truth: Gandhi and 
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Images of Nonviolence,” organized by Helfenstein in 
consultation (through years of Skype sessions) with In- 
dian artist Amar Kanwar, whose installation The Sover- 
eign Forest (2010-12) gets a gallery to itself. The show’s 
nearly 150 works address themes such as Gandhi's pre- 
decessors, nonviolent resistance in action, and related 
religious traditions. 

“The challenge is how everything fits together,” says 
Helfenstein. Clear linkages—across galleries, centuries, 
and continents—soon emerge: Matthew Brady’s sepia- 
toned photos of Abraham Lincoln rhyme with the ink 
portraits of Nelson Mandela made by Marlene Dumas; 
the motorized Prayer Wheel (1954) of Jean Tinguely 
shares a wiry agility with a Zarina woodcut; Barnett 
Newman’s boldly bisected canvas finds its echo in 
Gates’s hoses. “It’s not an easy show,” notes Helfenstein, 
“It’s ambitious but also precise. Every piece by a living 
artist was carefully selected with that artist, and it creates 
an intense dialogue.” STEPHANIE MURG 
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ina Siegal’s novel The Anatomy: Lesson 
(Nan A. 'Talese/Doubleday, 2014 tells 
the imagined story behind Rem- 


brandt’s first large-scale masterpiece. The 





narrative is recounted by several characters: 
the coat thief, the woman carrying his child 
who hopes to save him, the procurer of bodies 
for dissection, Dr. Nicolaes Tulp, philosopher 
René Descartes, and Rembrandt himself. 
Through art, medicine, commerce, and phi- 
losophy, all these characters go on a search 
for the soul in the body, in a novel of love. 
loss, and redemption. Here, Siegal explains 


what's going on in Rembrandt's painting: 


A. This unlucky fellow here is Adriaen Adri- 
aenszoon, alias Aris Kindt (Aris the Kid), a 
28-year-old coat thief who was hanged for 


his misdeeds. 


B. This corpse was hanged earlier in the 
day, but you might notice that you can’t see 
any rope marks on his neck. In fact. he has 
no sears of any kind. though his criminal 
dossier indicates that he was frequently 


whipped and branded for his crimes. 


C. Recent X-radiographs have indicated that 
Rembrandt first depicted the dead man’s 
right arm as a cursory C-like shape, and 
then he painted a full hand over it. Rem- 
brandi didn’t do that in other paintings. 
Could the thief have had only a stump for 

a hand? Thieves in the 17th century were 


sometimes punished by amputation. 


D. The painting commemorates a “festive 
anatomy”—a public dissection followed by 
a banquet and torchlight parade through 
town—held by the Amsterdam Surgeon’s 
Guild on January 31, 1632. Amsterdam; 
guilds frequently commissioned group por- 
traits, sort of like today’s class photos, about 
every five years. ' 

E. Some of these men are physicians and 
some are apprentices of the.surgeon’s 

guild. Each of them paid (o have his image 
included in the painting. In reality, about 
200. t0300 spectators probably attended this 


dissection. 


F. This man, Hartman Hartmansz, is holding a 
piece of paper that names the guild members in 
the picture. The others, starting with the man 
seated just below Hartmansz, and going left 
along the bottom row and then up, are: Matthijs 
Calkoen, Jacob de Wit, Adrian Slabbraen, Jacob 
Colvelt, Jacob Block (center), and Frans van 
Loenen (top of pyramid). The names on the 


paper were added after Rembrandt's time. 


G. This setting is probably fictionalized. Tulp’s 
actual dissection took place in a tower in the 
Waag, or weighhouse, in Amsterdam’s Nieuw- 
markt. It was furnished with a circular anatomi- 
cal theater, in which Tulp and the body took 


center stage. 


H. Dr. Nicolaes Tulp, praelector of the Amster- 
dam Surgeon’s Guild in 1632, and future mayor 
of Amsterdam, probably commissioned this 
group portrait from Rembrandt. He paid more 
for his portrait in the image than did the other 


guild members, because he is the central figure. 


I. Dr. Tulp is demonstrating the movement of 
the flexor tendons of the left arm. If you can 
imagine him raising his forceps, the next thing 


you might see is the fingers curl. 


J. Notice that the corpse's belly is still intact. In 
cal dissection of this period, the surgeon 
would begin with the stomach and look at the 
internal organs first, because they are the fastest 
to decay. Rembrandt created another fiction here 


and chose to keep the torso whole. 


K. For almost 400 years, doctors, scientists, and 
art historians have debated whether Rembrandt 
correctly depicted the anatomy of the forearm 


and hand. If he did, what did he use as a model? 


L. This large book just past the corpse’s feet is 


probably Andreas Vesalius’s De humani corporis 


fabrica (Basel, 1543), the first comprehensive 


anatomical atlas, illustrated by artists including 
Jan Stephan van Calcar, a pupil of Titian. Rem- 
brandt had a copy. In the frontispiece to that 
book, Vesalius also had himself depicted while 


dissecting a human arm. 


The Anatomy Lesson of Dr. Nicolaes Tulp (1632). 
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CONFRONTATION 
AT HARVARD 


Harvard's new Piano plays off the le Corbusier 


next door, and not everyone is happy with the tune 


BY MICHAEL Z. WISE 


hen Harvard’s Fogg Art Museum opened 
in Cambridge, Massachusetts, in 1895, 
museums were far less popular than they 


are today. But even in recent decades, as other institu- 
tions pulled in crowds, the Harvard art collections had a 
somewhat secluded feel. 

“There was a sense of those things being locked away,” 
says Harvard Art Museums chief curator Deborah 
Martin Kao. 

All that will change on November 16, when Harvard 

“opens an ambitious renovation and expansion by Italian 
architect Renzo Piano. “It was a core goal of this project 
to open up the collection and create new platforms for 
their study by both the university and the community 
generally,” Kao says. 

The long-awaited project by Renzo Piano Building 
Workshop brings together under one roof for the first 
time the Fogg’s European and American artworks, the 
Busch-Reisinger Museum's central and northern Euro- 
pean collection, and the Arthur M. Sackler Museum's 
holdings of antiquities and Asian art: about 250,000 ob- 
jects dating from ancient times to the present. It adds 
40 percent more exhibition space as well as a 300-seat 
theater, classrooms, and study and conservation centers. 
Lofty galleries will accommodate overscale contempo- 
rary works, with an area reserved for digital displays. The 
revamped museum will devote an inaugural exhibition 
to Mark Rothko’s newly restored Harvard murals, a se- 
ries of five large-scale paintings executed in 1962 for a 
university dining room. 


The Calderwood Courtyard, during renovation and 


expansion of the Harvard Art Museums. 


But Piano, who has emerged as one of the leading art- 
museum designers of the present age, faced a particular 
and controversial challenge with the Harvard project, 
in the form of the building’s Le Corbusier—designed 
neighbor. 

The work at Harvard is the latest in a series of Piano’s 
designs for United States cultural institutions that have 
received a mixed critical response. The Menil Collection 
in Houston, the Nasher Sculpture Center in Dallas, and 
an addition to the Isabella Stewart Gardner Museum in 
Boston have been widely admired, but other projects, 
such as the Morgan Library & Museum in New York 
and an addition to the Los Angeles County Museum of 
Art, have been less celebrated. 

The Harvard commission was not without its hurdles, 
in terms of both design and function. Not only did Piano 
have to deal with a site encircled by neo-Georgian, Ro- 
manesque Revival and postmodern buildings, but he also 
had to consider the directly adjacent Carpenter Center 
for the Visual Arts, Le Corbusier’s only built design in 
the United States and his last major structure. This star- 
tling concrete form, which has won both admiration and 
loathing, is wedged onto a site so narrow that it looms 
within 20 feet of the museum building. 

Piano retained the Fogg’s neo-Georgian red-brick 
facade dating from 1927 as well as its arcaded Calder- 
wood Courtyard. But the east-facing section of the 
building is entirely new, replacing a 1991 addition by 
Gwathmey Siegel & Associates. In its stead, Piano cre- 
ated a mammoth rectangular box, clad in Alaskan-cedar 
strips stained a light gray that echoes the New England— 
style wood clapboarding found on a few neo-Colonial 
buildings sprinkling Harvard’s campus. 
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“This was a crime against humanity,” says Princeton 
University architectural historian Beatriz Colomina 
about Piano’s treatment of Le Corbusier's structure. 


The museum stands just outside Harvard Yard, the 
group of quadrangles composing the historic core of the 
university founded in 1636. Looking from the Yard to- 
ward Piano’s renovated building, one can clearly see a 
modern glass pyramid rising from behind the Fogg’s tra- 
ditional brick front. The crystalline peak signals the mu- 
seum’s openness to the new, topping the central court- 
yard and allowing natural light to reach much of interior. 

Right next door stands the bold gray Carpenter Center, 
looking like “two elephants copulating,” according to an 
often-repeated Harvard jab. When Le Corbusier’s build- 
ing opened in 1963, New York Times architecture critic 
Ada Louise Huxtable wrote that it “violates the street and 
scandalizes the neighborhood” but “manages to make ev- 
erything around it look stolid and stale.” 

Now—and somewhat ironically—Piano’s structure is 
causing its own, more muted scandal, with some archi- 
tectural experts voicing indignation that the revamped 
Fogg pays insufficient deference to Le Corbusier's legacy. 
There’s particular ire over Piano’s link with a celebrated 
ramp of curving concrete that Le Corbusier designed to 
intersect and draw visitors into his building. Piano has 
extended the northeastern end of the ramp with a gray 
granite-encased segment so that it connects the Carpen- 
ter Center with the art-museum complex. Thus, Piano 
and Le Corbusier’s designs directly abut each other in a 
manner that has set architectural feathers flying. 

“This was a crime against humanity,” says Princeton 
University architectural historian Beatriz Colomina— 
not known for understatement—about Piano’s treatment 
of Le Corbusier’s structure. “It’s such a mythical build- 
ing and it is being destroyed by somebody who is a good 
architect. ” 

But Alex Krieger, a professor at Harvard’s Graduate 
School of Design who served on the university’s review 
committee for the new museum project, says that Piano 
deserves credit for restoring the ramp to the alignment 
originally intended by Le Corbusier after it was rerouted 
by the Gwathmey Siegel addition and an earlier build- 
ing on the site by Josep Lluis Sert. Still, Krieger agrees 
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that the direct connection between Le Corbusier’s ramp 
and what Piano added is “less than brilliant.” 

Hayden Salter, a 1994 graduate of the Graduate School 
of Design who now works in the Madrid office of archi- 
tect Rafael Moneo, says: “This is a case study for a poorly 
handled interaction between new and not-so-old archi- 
tecture. It’s shocking and seems so unnecessary. It’s hard to 
imagine that a museum of all things should treat campus 
patrimony so poorly. The Carpenter Center is a jewel.” 

It’s not the first time Piano has confronted Le Corbus- 
ier. Architectural historian William J. R. Curtis, who has 
written extensively on Le Corbusier, calls Piano’s project 
just one of a series of “encroachments” on Le Corbusier 
designs around the world. Curtis has argued that the 
Piano-designed visitors’ center at Notre Dame du Haut 
in Ronchamp, France, opened in 2011, undermines Le 
Corbusier’s work there. In a 1978 book about the gen- 
esis of the Carpenter Center, Curtis hailed the ability 
to move through the Harvard building on the ramp as 
“the fulfillment of a primordial dream of the Modern 
Movement in painting and sculpture: projection of the 
spectator into the heart of the work of art to experience 
its facets, illusions and ambiguities from within.” 

Meanwhile, within the Harvard museum’s walls, there 
is a subtle acknowledgement of the interplay between the 
two buildings. Chief curator Kao says that the Busch- 
Reisinger collection was intentionally installed in new 
galleries with floor-to-ceiling glass windows looking 
out on Le Corbusier’s creation. Thus, Bauhaus objects 
and early 20th-century paintings by artists such as Max 
Beckmann and Lyonel Feininger are placed in dialogue 
with an extraordinary Modernist monument. 

“There’s a wonderful serendipity to be able to look 
at the Le Corbusier building within the context of that 
European modernism,” Kao says. “It’s a compelling way 
to take stock of that legacy. It ends up being very fitting 
for the Busch’s collection to have that dialogue.” a 





Michael Z. Wise writes on culture and foreign affairs and is 
cofounder of New Vessel Press. 
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CREATING A RENAISSANCE 
FOR ITALIAN MODERNISM 


A scholar and collector transforms a New York loft 


into a center for the study of Futurism and beyond it 


BY MICHAEL Z. WISE 


s the child of a Milanese art collector, Laura 
A Mattioli grew up surrounded by masterpieces, 

many created by Italian artists she knew per- 
sonally. But it wasn’t until Mattioli was confined to bed 
during a difficult pregnancy, immobilized for six months 
next to one of Giorgio Morandi’s most celebrated still 
lifes, that her love of art took a deeper turn. 

Mattioli, 64, eventually inherited the art collection of 
her father, the cotton magnate Gianni Mattioli. Since 
1997 she has placed 25 paintings, including the Mo- 
randi still life, Bottles and Fruit Bow/, on long-term loan 
to the Peggy Guggenheim Collection in Venice. In 2013 
she founded the Center for Italian Modern Art (CIMA) 
in New York to promote awareness of 20th-century Ital- 
ian art among Americans as well as to encourage inter- 
national scholarship and research. 

CIMA opened in February with an inaugural exhibi- 
tion of works by the Futurist artist and graphic designer 
Fortunato Depero, displayed in a freshly renovated, 
4,400-square-foot SoHo loft that feels more like a pris- 
tine private residence than a gallery or museum. 

“It’s a home for paintings, for artworks,” Mattioli said 
in an interview. Tours of the exhibition generally begin 
with an espresso served in the spacious kitchen, outfit- 
ted with sleek black Italian cabinetry. Gio Ponti tables 
and other comfortable modern furnishings reinforce 
the domestic sensibility. 





CIMA plans to present a new installation each aca- 
demic year; the next one, opening October 16, will be 
devoted to the sculptor Medardo Rosso, a contemporary 
of Rodin. His works were valued very highly by the Fu- 
turists. A Morandi exhibition planned for the following 
year will be drawn from Mattioli’s collection, which she 
describes as the largest group of Morandi paintings in 
private hands. 

Mattioli taught art history for 15 years at the Univer- 
sity of Milan and the Fine Arts Academy in Bergamo. 
She has continued to purchase works for her own col- 
lection, including pieces by Dan Flavin and the sculptor 
Richard Nonas. She began regularly visiting New York 
in 1994, traveling with fellow Italian collector Giuseppe 
Panza. While touring museums and meeting American 
artists, she became aware of how little known modern 
Italian art is in the United States. 

She attributes this dearth of knowledge in part to the 
fascist political ties of many early 20th-century Italian 
artists. “The idea that people have about fascism and its 
relation to art isn’t realistic,” says Mattioli, whose father 
was a lifelong friend of Depero, Mario Sironi, and other 
artists who had fascist sympathies. “It’s not at all like 
Nazi art and degenerate art that the Nazis banned.” 

Although esthetic policy under Mussolini was far more 


Medardo Rosso, Bambino Malato (Sick Child), ca. 1908. 
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“The idea that people have about fascism and tts 
relation to art isn’t realistic. [t’s not.at all like Nazi 
art and degenerate art that the Nazis banned.” 


open to stylistic experimentation than under Hitler, the 
involvement of many Italian artists with fascist rule has 
resulted in their lack of exposure in American museums. 
This year’s Italian Futurism show at the Guggenheim 
Museum in New York was the first such comprehensive 
exhibition ever held in the United States; previous shows 
have avoided dealing with Futurist works created during 
the 1930s. 

“One doesn't see the complexity of the situation,” says 
Mattioli. “It’s easier to put people in boxes and draw 
a line.” She adds that American art historians and the 
general public have also tended toward a Franco-centric 
understanding of modern art, focusing on Cubist and 
Surrealist works created in and around Paris and paying 
scant attention to early 20th-century artistic develop- 
ments in Italy and elsewhere. 

Mattioli recalls that when she brought several of her 
Depero drawings to be framed before the exhibition at 
CIMA, the Brooklyn framer initially declined to do the 
job because of Depero’s fascist past. Depero wrote poems 
extolling war and killing, and pledged “blind obedience” 
to Mussolini in a 1935 letter thanking I] Duce for an 
official commission. 

“I don’t believe there’s much fascism in the works that 
I’ve displayed here,” Mattioli says of the CIMA Depero 
installation, which focused on his early theatrical set de- 
signs and other pieces he made before the rise of fascism. 
“If he made fascist works rather late in his career, in the 
1930s, it was to survive.” 

Mattioli takes care to emphasize that her father de- 
clined to support Mussolini. “My father never had a 
black shirt,” she says, stressing that he was never a Fas- 
cist Party member and helped many Italian Jews cross 
the border into Switzerland, thereby sparing them from 
deportation to Nazi death camps in 1943. Among those 
she says her father personally saved was the influential 





art historian Lamberto Vitali, who carried with him 
a painting by Amedeo Modigliani as he fled to safety. 
Mattioli’s creation of CIMA, she says, is very much in 
line with her father’s postwar work to promote 20th- 
century Italian art throughout the world. He loaned 
works to the Museum of Modern Art’s 1949 exhibition 
“Twentieth-Century Italian Art” and sent his collection 
on an international tour between 1967 and 1972. 

Although it is on a much smaller scale, Mattioli’s en- 
terprise might be compared with Ronald Lauder’s Neue 
Galerie, on Manhattan’s Upper East Side, which has 
boosted the visibility of early 20th-century Austrian and 
German art since its opening in 2001. But, unlike the 
Neue Galerie, CIMA is not a fully public museum; it 
is aimed primarily at scholars, while opening its doors 
to visitors by appointment and for special tours. For the 
coming academic year, the foundation has awarded five 
fellowships to Italian and American students of art his- 
tory. Four will do research at the New York center and 
one will travel to Italy. 

The foundation also holds academic conferences and 
plans to support translations of Italian art-history books 
into English. 

Vivien Greene, senior curator of 19th- and early 20th- 
century art at the Guggenheim in New York, and orga- 
nizer of the recent Italian Futurism show, is a CIMA 
advisory board member. 

“CIMA serves the role of educating about Italian art 
in a way that museums don't,” she said. “We forget that 
it’s not just Renaissance and Baroque or classical.” 

Carlos Basualdo, curator of contemporary art at the 
Philadelphia Museum of Art, was also enthusiastic about 
the creation of CIMA. 

“Laura is a committed scholar,” he said. “To have 
somebody like her open the field in a more comprehen- 
sive way is invaluable.” i) 
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Lindsay Seers, Heterochromia (Sounil), 2013, a portrait from her series showing people with genetic mosaicism. 
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~ TRAE FANTASTICAL WORLD 
OF LINDSAY SEERS 


Fact and fiction blur in the artist's diverse work 


BY ELIZABETH FULLERTON 


a touch of magic. Her video installations trans- 

port the viewer to a cacophonous wonderland 
inhabited by shamans, fortune-tellers, transgender ven- 
triloquists, and people with strange medical conditions, 
where multiple narrative voices and film projections dis- 
solve all sense of anchorage. In her 2012 work Nowhere 
Less Now, a historical photograph of Seers’s seafaring 


R ritish artist Lindsay Seers endows her work with 


great-great-uncle George triggers an odyssey across 
‘generations and geographies, featuring blood sacrifice, 
Zanzibari slave trade, and Victorian secret societies, in- 
terwoven with themes of identity, memory, and veracity. 

“Tt’s as if a whole universe could unfold from a photo- 
graph,” says Seers in her North London studio. “It was 
this idea of the mythology of a photograph.” 

A version of Nowhere Less Now is part of the group 
exhibition “MIRRORCITY: 20 London Artists,” open- 
ing at the Hayward Gallery on October 14. Seers also 
has shows scheduled for later this year at the Sharjah Art 
Foundation and the Cricoteka museum in Krakow. Her 
photographs sell for upward of £6,000 and her installa- 
tions fetch up to £50,000. 

The artist photographs, films, and self-critiques her 
multilayered works, which are packed with philosophy, 
art theory, theology, and science. “The work is so dense, 
it tells you about itself, and I try to leave no gaps to be 
filled in by another—by an author, by a critic, by a re- 
viewer,” says Seers, who trained in fine art at the Slade 
and at Goldsmiths College in London. 

Prior to creating her elaborate installations, Seers 
transformed herself into a “human camera.” Placing 
photographic paper in her mouth, she exposed it using 
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her lips as an aperture to produce oddly compelling im- 
ages. Her installations retain that sense of performance, 
set in locations such as an inverted battleship in a for- 
mer church, a Norwegian boat hut, and a peep show— 
style booth. 

“I like to think of the audience member as one of 
the protagonists within the piece. By entering onto the 
stage, with them immersed, they become implicated 
somehow,” she explains. 

That collusion in Seers’s poetic universe is vital to ap- 
preciating her work. Her vision of the world, influenced 
by the French philosopher and mystic Henri Bergson, is 
one of interconnectivity, blurred reality and fantasy, and 
shifting concepts of self, time, and consciousness. 

It is futile, then, to wonder if, as claimed in her works, 
Seers really was mute until she was eight, grew up in 
Mauritius, and had a step-sister named Christine who 
went missing after losing her memory in a moped ac- 
cident. Autobiography becomes a vehicle for exploring 
authorship, the unreliability of photography, memory, 
and perception as documentary tools, and the uncanny 
coincidences of existence. 

“T’m staging the pieces as full of artifice but I want you 
to feel the truth behind the artifice, and so the idea that 
the voices and the stories are really people’s stories,” she 
says. “Something of the flux between what is metaphor, 
what is created, and what is actual is where I think the 
pivotal points of the work lie.” 7 





Elizabeth Fullerton 1s a freelance writer based in London. 
She 1s working on a history of BritArt to be published by 
Thames €§ Hudson. 
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PINCHED, POKED, 
AND PRODDED 


Giacometti's sculptures give form 


to fleeting perceptions 


BY ROBERT STORR 


work for the first time at the Pierre Matisse Gallery 

in New York, the full weight of the Holocaust was 
being felt. Its horrors were fully known by then, as was 
the devastation wrought by the atomic weapons dropped 
on Japan. Meanwhile, the Allies had ceased to be allies 
and the advent of the Cold War seemed to threaten uni- 
versal nuclear annihilation. To complete the sea change 
in the social, political, and cultural context, Existential- 
ism, as adumbrated by Jean-Paul Sartre and Albert Ca- 
mus, had swept the field philosophically on both sides 
of the Atlantic. 

Sartre actually authored the essay in the Matisse Gal- 
lery catalogue, and in that text he stressed the contin- 
gent nature of Giacometti’s enterprise in tandem with 
its palpable correlations to antique sculpture and paint- 
ing from the classical era all the way back to the pri- 
mordial caves. Furthermore, he set the tone for read- 
ing Giacometti’s art as an agonized meditation on the 
artist’s struggle to give form to fleeting perceptions and 
as the desperate efforts of the isolated if not alienated 


| n 1948, when Alberto Giacometti exhibited his new 


individual struggling to make a place for himself or her- 
self in an indifferent if not hostile world. A decade later, 
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Partisan Review editor William Barrett published Irra- 
tional Man: A Study in Existentialist Philosophy, which 
popularized the ideas of Sartre, Camus, and others for 
English-speaking readers, and the cover of the original 
paperback edition featured one of Giacometti’s “walking 
men.” Finally, Giacometti’s prominence in a landmark 
1959 exhibition, “New Images of Man,” organized at 
the Museum of Modern Art by Peter Selz, completed 
the codification of the meaning of his work as an em- 
blem of the plight of humankind in extremis. 

Giacometti’s attenuated figures became the ravaged 
archetypes of a tragic view of the 20th century. But with 
the passage of time, Giacometti’s wraiths have taken on 
a different aspect: one, there is reason to believe, that 
is closer to the artist’s nature and intention. For Gia- 
cometti was never a topical artist. Neither from his van- 
tage point in Paris at the start of hostilities, nor from 
his subsequent refuge in Geneva for the duration, had 
he witnessed warfare’s true destructiveness. Moreover, to 
the extent that Giacometti’s mind dwelt on history, his 
concern was art history. 

The works in the Wexner Family Collection span the 
heyday of Giacometti’s career and public prominence. 





Giacometti’s bronze Grande 
femme debout I (Tall standing 
woman 1), 1960, bronze, 
LOG aI SUexe IM 269 Dass 
x 53.3 cm); edition 3 of 6. 
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Giacometti’s pedestrians, like Homme qui marche sous la 
pluie (ca. 1949), may be tragic, but their plight is demon- 
strably un-dramatic, ordinarily “existential” in the same 
way that anyone who simply must keep going enacts the 
human condition of purposeful activity and endurance. 

In the latter of these two “walking man” works we see 
Giacometti experimenting with new ideas for the role 
that bases can play in modern sculpture . . . . Starting in 
the mid-1930s several of his larger pieces had wheels; 
in one instance these are explicitly chariot wheels, un- 
derscoring his debt to Etruscan bronzes, although actual 
mobility was denied his protagonists. Homme qui chavire 
(1950) is the rare instance when one of Giacometti’s 
normally rigid figures appears animated from within; 
however, we are not witnessing dynamism but instead 
the arrested collapse of someone vainly reaching out for 
help or hoping to catch himself before plunging forward. 

By comparison, the loping, sniffing Le chien (1951) 
displays a sprightliness consistently denied Giacom- 
etti’s humans, reminiscent of the Beat poet Lawrence 
Ferlinghetti’s wry ode to the “canine condition”: 


The dog trots freely in the street 
and sees reality 

and the things he sees 

are bigger than himself 

and the things he sees 

are his reality 

Drunks in doorways 

Moons on trees 

The dog trots freely thru the street 
and the things he sees 

are smaller than himself 

Fish on newsprint 

Ants in holes... 


I quote this 1957 poem to provide a whimsical coun- 
terpoint to the austere if not grimly resigned emotional 
tenor of Giacometti’s work, but also because it intro- 
duces the issue of experiential scale that is essential both 
to Ferlinghetti’s conceit and to Giacometti’s view of the 
world. According to the latter, what defines us is our size 
relative to others that we encounter. 

Sartre was acutely sensitive to this and wrote of Gia- 
cometti’s working environment: “His studio is an archi- 
pelago, a disorder of diverse distances.” In planning the 
installation of the Wexner exhibition we have tried to 
evoke that flux without in any way attempting to replicate 
the site itself. Accordingly, the striking juxtaposition of 
small statuettes and large monoliths initiates a dialogue 
among different degrees of closeness or remoteness. Thus 
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his under-life-size figures are as incommensurable with 
our own height and mass as his over-life-size ones, and 
never do those that approach our own dimensions appear 
in lifelike, one-to-one scale. 

A kind of atmospheric erosion eats away at the con- 
tours and features of all of Giacometti’s sculpture such 
that what remains of them appears to flicker as light 
catches the irregularities of their profiles and the pinched, 
poked, prodded facets of their “flesh.” In the portraits 
of Diego, the artist’s long-suffering brother undergoes 
continuous metamorphosis, his head shrinking in rela- 
tion to his mountainous torso in one iteration while in 
two others the waxing and waning head flattens into an 
axe-blade thinness. The painted portrait of Diego Diego 
dans l'atelier (1954) strikes one as prosaically descriptive 
by comparison, its uncannily radiant gray penumbra not- 
withstanding. But it also underscores the point that Sar- 
tre makes about the painterly characteristics of Giacom- 
etti’s sculpture, which reside not only in the equivalency 
between the touch of his hand and that of his brush but 
also in the sense of permanent remove in both the two- 
dimensional and the three-dimensional image. 

On occasion limbs disappear altogether, as in Femme a 
lépaule cassée (1958-59) or Femme debout (1963) which 
resembles a damaged Greek statue that has rotted away 
in the mud, or a clay variation on Venus de Milo struck 
by lightning and reduced to a rigid filament of feminin- 
ity. Following this process of fragmentation still further 
while enlarging the fragments themselves, Giacometti 
fashioned La jambe (1947/cast 1958), which recalls the 
ruins of colossal statuary scattered throughout the Ro- 
man Empire—an Ozymandias for our day. The tower- 
ing Grand femme debout I (1960) is his undamaged female 
counterpart, standing alone, intact, as if she had survived 
whatever catastrophe had blasted her larger consort. And, 
when looking up or down at other examples of work just 
beyond arm’s reach or across the room, but above all when 
moving from one piece to the other, individual spectators 
will experience a sense of corporeal disorientation, as if 
they have lost a feel for their own proportions and are 
no longer able to gauge their own relative scale—indeed, 
Giacometti is still very much in control. ] 

This is an excerpt from “Signs of the Times,” Robert 
Storrs catalogue essay for the exhibition “Transfigurations: 
Modern Masters from the Wexner Famly Collection” at the 
Wexner Center for the Arts through December 31. 





Robert Storr is an artist, critic, and curator who teaches at 
the Yale University School of Art and has served as its Dean 
since 2006. 
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The view through the living room’s carved Rococo doors to the Neapolitan Directoire settee, ca.1790, 


in the music room. 
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A museum director's Hartford home 


is A pre-postmodern fantasy 


BY PATRICIA FAILING 


ally associated with eccentric outsiders, but a 
residence situated in a prosperous Hartford, Con- 
necticut, neighborhood is a notable exception. This pine- 
board dwelling, 86 feet wide, presents the appearance of 
a 16th-century Venetian neo-Palladian villa—but it is 
only 18 feet deep. Its two-story facade is adorned with 
false windows, historically inaccurate Ionic columns, and 
‘tall but shallow pilasters. Set far back from the street be- 
hind an expansive lawn, the structure is a gloriously fake 
pastiche, asserting itself frankly as a theatrical fantasy. 
This extraordinary house, built in 1930, is the largest 
object in the collection of Hartford’s Wadsworth Ath- 
eneum, and was the home of A. Everett “Chick” Austin 
Jr., the Atheneum’s director from 1927 to 1944. Austin 
designed the facade and the interiors, which range in 
style from Venetian Baroque to Bauhaus Modernism. 
Austin’s fantasy unrolls in phases as one opens the front 
door. In the entry hall, as a prelude to the first-floor vi- 
sual operetta, a 17th-century life-size polychrome statue 
of Saint Luke flies above a staircase spiraling upward for 
two stories toward an illuminated dome. To the right is a 
music room adorned with Venetian painted-silk panels. 
Passing through it, the visitor encounters exuberantly 
carved 18th-century wooden doors that herald the next 
scene, a living room with walls covered by 18th-century 
seascapes and harbor scenes in the manner of Claude 


VV isionary architecture in the United States is usu- 


Lorrain. 

The space illustrates Austin’s command of scale versus 
size: although the room is only 18 by 22 feet, its 11-foot 
ceiling, the ocean scenery on the walls, and low-backed 





antique Italian furniture support the illusion of a grand 
salon. In the dining room, where walls are paneled from 
floor to ceiling in blue-green silk brocatelle, Austin in- 
stalled a carved Rococo bed niche with similar effect. 
Placed at one end of the room, the Bavarian carving acts 
as a proscenium for a tiny stage. Here Austin juxtaposed 
a slim, lavishly gilded Nymphenburg console table and a 
gold-framed portrait once attributed to John Singleton 
Copley, fashioning a tableau apparently from another 
world. 

Upstairs, the ambiance shifts to the late 1920s. Mrs. 
Austin’s dressing room and bath, furnished with Marcel 
Breuer’s tubular steel chairs and modeled after Walter 
Gropius’s dressing room at the Bauhaus, was one of the 
first Bauhaus-inspired interiors in the United States. In 
his own similarly streamlined dressing room, Austin in- 
stalled a black linoleum floor, a black toilet, a black tub 
sheathed in stainless steel, a steel sink, and Bauhaus de- 
signer Marianne Brandt’s illuminated mirror. 

Beginning in 1998, nearly all of the rooms upstairs 
and down, painted in unique colors that Austin invent- 
ed, were meticulously restored. In 1994 the house was 
designated a National Historic Landmark, and it is now 
open for tours by appointment. 

The house is a remarkable harbinger of early postmod- 
ern architectural practice, but it is even more intriguing as 
a visual analogue for the achievements of its charismatic 
creator. Austin remains a shadowy figure, despite his un- 
paralleled accomplishments. Born in 1900 to a wealthy 
Boston family, he was educated at Harvard, where he 


studied with Fogg Art Museum director Edward W. 
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“You did everything sooner and more brilliantly 
than any of us,” Alfred Barr told Chick Austin. 


Forbes and attended assistant director Paul J. Sachs’s 
legendary class on art-museum collecting and adminis- 
tration. In 1927 Forbes successfully recommended the 
26-year-old Austin over his colleague, future Museum of 
Modern Art director Alfred Barr, for the directorship of 
the Atheneum. Although Austin preferred male lovers at 
Harvard and later had male partners, he fortified his po- 
sition in Hartford in 1929 by marrying Helen Goodwin, 
niece of the Atheneum’s board chairman. 

Beginning in 1928, Austin presented several exhibi- 
tions of paintings by major modernists years before com- 
parable shows appeared at the Museum of Modern Art 
in New York. In 1931 he organized the first Surrealist 
exhibition in a U.S. museum, and in 1934 he mounted 
the country’s first comprehensive Picasso exhibition, five 
years before MoMA’s large Picasso show. He acquired 
scores of artworks by modern artists, ranging from Degas 
to Dali in the 1930s and early ’40s, and in 1934 super- 
vised the construction of the museum’s Avery Memorial 
wing, the country’s first International Style gallery, five 
years before the completion of MoMA’s International 
Style facility. 

“You did everything sooner and more brilliantly than 
any of us,” Alfred Barr conceded to Austin in 1944. 

As his domestic environment suggests, Austin’s tastes 
and expertise were not circumscribed by modernism. In 
1930 he presented the first comprehensive exhibition of 
Baroque painting in the United States, and he later ac- 
quired masterworks for the Atheneum by Claude, Piero 
di Cosimo, Lucas Cranach the Elder, Louis Le Nain, 
and Bernardo Strozzi, as well as the first Caravaggio 
painting purchased by a U.S. museum. 

In retrospect, however, Austin stands out as “a whole 
cultural movement in one man,” to quote his longtime 
friend the composer Virgil Thomson. In 1928 Austin 
founded the “Friends and Enemies of Modern Music” 
in Hartford, presenting premieres and early perfor- 
mances of compositions by Igor Stravinsky, Erik Satie, 
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and Charles Ives. In 1934 he staged the premiere of 
Four Saints in Three Acts, the opera by Gertrude Stein 
and Thomson, at the Atheneum, performed by an all- 
black cast. He brought George Balanchine to the United 
States to launch what would become the New York City 
Ballet; it was originally to be headquartered in Hartford. 

Austin also included architecture, design, photography, 
and film in the museum’s programming—again, before 
related developments at MoMA. A member of the In- 
ternational Brotherhood of Magicians, he performed 
magic shows in the museum and staged elaborate parties, 
such as the 1936 Paper Ball, a parody of the Bauhaus 
Metal Party, featuring fantastic paper costumes designed 
by Alexander Calder. In the 1930s and early ’40s, in the 
words of the architect Philip Johnson, Austin trans- 
formed Hartford into “the navel of the world.” 

Although he remained married and a devoted father to 
his two children, Austin’s uninhibited lifestyle as well as 
his informal approach to management, not to mention 
his daring exhibitions, ultimately provoked the Athene- 
um trustees to fire him in 1945. 

In 1947 Austin became the director of the John & 
Mable Ringling Museum of Art in Sarasota, which had 
fallen into decay. He not only restored it and built what 
is regarded as the finest collection of Baroque paintings 
in the United States, he initiated the first-ever circus mu- 
seum on the grounds. 

Today Austin’s connoisseurship and enthusiasm for 
performance in museum settings have attracted the at- 
tention of a new generation of curators. Their challenge, 
to cite Thomson, is to follow a mentor who “was never 
afraid to do what-he wanted to do, and what he wanted 
to do was make art live and enrich everybody’s life. 

“He was, in the full sense of the word, irresistible.” 





Patricia Failing 1s professor emeritus of art history at the 
University of Washington in Seattle and an ART news con- 
tributing editor. 
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airly early in the seven-year process of design- 
K ing and building the new $45 million Aspen Art 

Museum, director Heidi Zuckerman Jacobson 
made a very particular request of her architect, Shigeru 
Ban: Please stop putting Calder sculptures in the mu- 
seum renderings. 

She was unlikely ever to include Calder in her exhibi- 
tion program, which focuses on edgier, younger art. And, 
of course, Calder would never be part of the museum's 
collection, for this museum has no permanent collection 
and no plans to form one. Rather, the Aspen Art Mu- 
seum operates as a kunsthalle, German for “art hall” or 
“art shed,” which, as distinct from a kunstmuseum, refers 
to a noncollecting institution that presents art on loan 
from other institutions or individuals. There’s a reason 
the word appears in the DWB (the Deutsches Wérterbuch) 
but not the OED (the Oxford English Dictionary), and 
there is no English equivalent. 

Kunsthalles throughout Germany, Austria, and Swit- 
zerland play an important role in defining and animat- 
ing their local art scenes, with kunsthals in Norway and 
konsthalls in Sweden serving the same purpose. Some are 
nearly two centuries old. 

Yet in the United States, where so many museums have 
been founded without much government aid but by pri- 
vate individuals, these noncollecting spaces are relatively 
rare. The Association of Art Museum Directors reports 
that only eleven of its 222 United States-based mem- 
bers run kunsthalles, including Aspen, the Museum of 
Contemporary Art Denver, the Institute of Contempo- 
rary Art Philadelphia, the Contemporary Arts Museum 
Houston, the Wexner Center for the Arts in Columbus, 
the Drawing Center in New York, and the Santa Monica 
Museum of Art. 

And over the last decade some prominent noncollect- 
ing institutions have turned away from the kunsthalle 
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model and begun acquiring as they have grown larger in 
scale and ambition. 

The Institute of Contemporary Art in Boston acquired 
its first work (a video by Christian Jankowski) in 2005, 
the year before its new waterfront building opened. It 
now has 142 pieces, primarily gifts. Around the same 
time, the Hammer Museum in Los Angeles, home of 
Armand Hammer’s Old Masters and Impressionist 
paintings, began collecting in its main field of contem- 
porary art, setting up an acquisitions fund for that pur- 
pose. With an emphasis that has evolved from drawings 
to artworks made in Los Angeles, the collection now has 
about 2,000 works. 

Meanwhile, PS1 in New York gained access to the 
mother of all modern-art collections through its merger 
with the Museum of Modern Art, while the New Mu- 
seum has made it clear that its ultra-flexibility as an insti- 
tution should extend to collecting: it can acquire works, 
especially commissions, when it sees fit. 


IT WOULD BE MELODRAMATIC TO SAY THAT THE AMERICAN 
kunsthalle is in danger of extinction, but it does face chal- 
lenges distinct from those faced by its collection-proud 
counterparts. Most urgently, how do you raise money for 
a museum whose mission is decidedly fluid with a col- 
lection that is conspicuously absent? How do you court 
trustee-collectors when you can’t offer them a home for 
their beloved objects? And, in the case of Aspen, how 
does an architect design a building without a group of 
artworks or artists in mind? 

Elsa Longhauser, director of the Santa Monica Mu- 
seum of Art, says that this freedom leads to financial 
challenges and creative opportunities alike. She com- 
pares kunsthalles in the larger art-world ecosystem to 
independent filmmaking in entertainment—an alter- 
native artist-centered model not tied to the demands 
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Aspen Art Museum: Grand 
Stair (above) and Roof Deck 
Sculpture Garden (left). 











Mel Chin's sculpture The Manila Palm, 1978, installed on the lawn of the Contemporary Arts Museum Houston. 
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of a large Hollywood studio or “the vested interests of 
museum trustees.” 

“A kunsthalle is a place where ideas can germinate and 
grow, flourish or fail,” she says. “We can be a kind of en- 
gine for cultural exploration and discovery.” 

Neil Benezra, director of the collection-driven San 
Francisco Museum of Modern Art, agrees that this sort 
of experimental impulse is harder to preserve in a larger 
institution devoted to object stewardship. “A collection 
requires more resources, whether human or financial, 
dedicated to its oversight,” he says. “Smaller institutions 
that do not have collections can have a smaller budget, 
smaller staff, and be entirely focused on their program. 
There’s something quite wonderful about that.” 


LISA MELANDRI, DIRECTOR OF THE CONTEMPORARY ART 
Museum Saint Louis, says she enjoys the fast-changing 
nature of a kunsthalle. But she adds that fundraising can 
prove tricky for that reason. 

“What are you asking for money for?” she says. “The 
goal is to offer a sort of quality and consistency of ex- 
perience, but you want to do that with a content that 
is constantly changing. You're asking your board to give 
money because they like the experience of coming to 
your museum, even though they are going to be con- 
stantly surprised in terms of what they’re actually seeing. 
That’s a pretty interesting thing, because there’s a lot of 
trust involved.” 

Ann Philbin, director of the Hammer Museum, says 
that the desire to support emerging artists directly was 
one reason for forming a cutting-edge collection there. 
Then there is the appeal to patrons. “There are many do- 
nors who don’t want to write checks but would love to 
buy or give you art,” she says. “Watching a museum col- 
lection being built is not just exciting for museum direc- 
tors and curators, it’s exciting for donors too.” 

Philbin also identifies practical advantages to having a 
collection, such as the ability to secure loans from other 
museums. “A lot of museums will tell you that’s one 
thing collecting gives them: leverage for borrowing from 
other institutions.” 

Zuckerman Jacobson, however, has a firm answer to the 
question of whether the Aspen museum would consider 
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starting a collection. “No, we don’t need to,” she answers. 
She says that reading the ARTnews top 200 collectors list 
this year, she identified 22 who have a home in Aspen and 
“another 15 to 17 [who] come here regularly. We have ac- 
cess to the best collections in the world and also to other 
great museums because our donors sit on their boards or 
councils too.” 

Sure enough, while some kunsthalles struggle to 
arrange loans from major museums, Zuckerman Ja- 
cobson has secured prized works with the help of her 
trustees. For instance, for the current Yves Klein— 
meets—David Hammons exhibition, the late Aspen 
trustee Frances Dittmer helped secure three Klein 
loans, including one of his “Anthropometries,” or 
body stamps, from another museum she supported, 
the Menil Collection in Houston. 

Of course, the Aspen museum, like Aspen itself, proves 
to be in some ways an exceptional case. Given the ex- 
traordinary wealth and strong cultural interests of many 
seasonal residents who consider Aspen a second or third 
home, the local donor base for the museum is enviable. 

Zuckerman Jacobson credits dozens of these donors 
with helping her raise an impressive $75 million for 
the new building and endowment. She adds that the 
kunsthalle model helped, offering a way to differentiate 
the museum from its competition, something she recog- 
nized soon after her 2005 arrival. “My first idea was that 
we could be the best mid-sized museum in America, but 
that’s not so sexy. Then I realized we could be the best 
noncollecting institution and write our mission around 
it,” she says. 

Zuckerman Jacobson used the kunsthalle distinction 
to woo trustees who already had ties to major museums. 
“T started to make the case to some donors: you can give 
those museums artwork, and you can give us money,” 
she says. 

Other museum leaders say this focus has helped the 
Aspen Art Museum gain wide art-world support. One 
sign is the number of museum directors and curators 
who flew to Aspen for the inauguration of the Shigeru 
Ban building in August. 

“It’s very easy to be supportive of the Aspen Art 
Museum—it enhances the ecology of the art world 
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instead of directly competing with most museums,” says 
Philbin. It also works out well for the Hammer, which 
is set to receive a sizable, drawings-rich collection from 
Aspen residents Larry and Susan Marx, who also have 
a home in Los Angeles. 

“If we weren't a collecting institution, we wouldn't be 
receiving this very remarkable gift of artwork from the 
Marxes,” says Philbin. “And if Aspen were a collecting 
institution, we probably wouldn't be getting it either, be- 
cause that is their hometown museum.” 

But, as it stands, the Aspen museum did get quite a 
munificent gift from its donors: the new building, paid 
for entirely with private funds. And the Shigeru Ban de- 
sign reflects the adaptable nature of the institution. 

The six exhibition galleries aré all 14 feet tall, a re- 
quirement that Zuckerman Jacobson had in mind for 
consistency and “to make sure the galleries feel flexible 
and wide open.” One of the galleries doubles as a black 
box for video screenings. “That was easy—a white cube 
is very close to a black box,” Ban explains. 

Ban also discusses the importance of designing a build- 
ing that could accommodate any sort of artwork. Yes, 
he admits, Calder has been his favorite artist since he 
attended high school in Tokyo, when he checked out a 
book on the artist from the library and conveniently for- 
got to return it. But the architect adds that he wasn’t real- 
ly designing the museum’s roof-deck or galleries around 
Calder’s work as much as using the sculptures as a point 
of reference. “I always put his work in my spaces just to 
understand scale,” he says. 

Otherwise, he says, his main preoccupation was the new 
building’s relationship to the site—the view of the moun- 
tain shaping the experience of ascending the grand stair- 
case, and the color and texture of local buildings (mainly 
brick or wood) informing his decision to wrap the build- 
ing in a wood-veneer basket-weave-style structure. 

Ban says that designing a kunsthalle is not substan- 
tially different from designing a museum with a collec- 
tion. “The biggest difference for me is whether I build 


storage or not.” 


DEAN MALTZ, BAN’S UNITED STATES PARTNER, ADDS THAT 
the Aspen museum’s nonhierarchical approach, along 
with its decision to offer free admission to the public, did 
influence their building design in another way. It shaped 
their plans for visitor circulation. 
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“Most buildings are repositories of precious objects, so 
you are watched wherever you go. But here you are free 
to enter the museum from different locations, from top or 
bottom,” Maltz says. The lack of a permanent collection, 
he suggests, allows for a less linear viewing experience. 

The notion of an open-ended building designed for an 
open-ended program hints at another possibility. In the 
absence of a permanent collection or a single compelling 
masterpiece to show off, the architecture of a kunsthalle 
can become an especially important image for and sym- 
bol of the institution itself. 

This has been the case with other kunsthalles as well, 
such as the Contemporary Arts Center in Cincinnati 
with its energetic and edgy building by Zaha Hadid, and 
the more subtle David Adjaye structure for the MCA 
Denver. 

Then there’s the Museum of Contemporary Art 
Cleveland, which opened its new space in 2012. De- 
signed by London architect Farshid Moussavi, the four- 
story, hyperangular, stainless-steel, gem-shaped building 
is, if anything, a monument to dynamism. 

As Moussavi told Steven Litt of the Plain Dealer, 
“Monuments normally try to freeze reality.” She sought 
the opposite. “We've been trying to embed time and to 
show that time changes,” she said. “Whether it’s the 
shape of the building that changes as you move around it 
or the reflections that change.” 

Back in Aspen, Shigeru Ban expects the architecture, 
which essentially takes the form of a box, to be dynamic 
in one other way. He recognizes that his most distinc- 
tive design element, the woven screen that wraps around 
the building, also creates odd, leftover spaces for artist 
interventions. 

“IT wanted to prepare a provocative space for artists to 
do something. Even the space between the frame and the 
glass could be a stage for artists,” he says. 

And in this way, a sense of experimentation and a focus 
on living artists is written into the skin as well as the guts 


of the building. a 


opposiTE Black Lightning, an explosion event by Cai Guo- 
Qiang commissioned for the opening of the Aspen Art 
Museum, August 2, 2014. 





Jori Finkel is a writer based in Los Angeles where she covers 


art for the New York Times. 
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CHINA’S NEWEST ART COLLECTORS ARE REACHING 
OUT FAR BEYOND THEIR TRADITIONS AND BORDERS 


BY BARBARA POLLACK 


: t Christie's May 13 evening auction of postwar and 
a contemporary art, the presence of Chinese buyers 

oe o was palpable, even if many of them were not in the 

= . : : a _ room. As the auction reached its pinnacle of $745 million—a 

E : : — e oe record total for a single sale—Chinese buyers repeatedly won 
: g : ee : top-priced paintings, bidding via telephone as Xin Li, deputy 
Se ee chairwoman of Christie’s Asia, fielded their calls. By the end 
of the evening, Xin Li’s clients had won half of the top ten 
items, including Three Studies for a Portrait of John Edwards, 
a 1984 painting by Francis Bacon that sold for $80.8 million. 





Bee Maurizio Cattelan, Untitled, 2013, at the Sifang Art Museum in Nanjing. 
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“It’s like a war,’ Lin Han says. ‘Before the war, you play 


military music to encourage people and make a sound. 


I made a sound to let people know I am here.’ ” 


Until recently, Chinese collectors were not extremely 
interested in Western art, preferring to spend their mil- 
lions on classical Chinese paintings, ceramics, and jade. 
But now a younger generation of Chinese collectors is 
coming to the fore—one that is better educated, savvy 
about Western art, and confident about building interna- 
tional collections. Although they may not be well known 
in New York, they are spending lavishly in galleries and 
auction houses in Beijing, Hong Kong, and around the 
world. With China maintaining a market share of 24 
percent of $65.9 billion in worldwide art sales, placing it 
just behind the United States, according to a 2013 study 
by the European Fine Art Foundation, this generation is 
worth watching. 

“Our sales have always been difficult to categorize be- 
cause the Chinese are not one monolithic group,” says 
Ingrid Dudek, a specialist in Chinese contemporary art 
at Christie’s New York. “I see the younger collectors mov- 
ing in, and they seem to be quite targeted in their choices, 
specific to their own collection’s focus rather than the 
Chinese art pantheon.” These days, she says, a young 
Chinese collector would be just as likely to show up at the 
contemporary-art department as at the Chinese-painting 
sales. “You wouldn't say that they have eradicated their 
Chinese identity, but they are not necessarily limited by 
it anymore,” Dudek adds. 

Sean Lu, 31, also known as Lu Xun, is already making 
a name for himself in China. In 2013, after a decade of 
delays, Lu and his father, real-estate developer Lu Jun, 
opened the Sifang Art Museum in Nanjing. Designed 
by American architect Steven Holl, the 20,000-square- 
foot museum serves as the centerpiece of a collection of 
24 buildings on a scenic site in the Laoshan National 
Forest Park, including a conference center by Arata Iso- 
zaki, a recreation center by Ettore Sottsass, a hotel by Liu 


Jiakun, and residences by David Adjaye, Alberto Kalach, 
and Ai Weiwei, among others. The project, called China 
International Practical Exhibition of Architecture, or 
CIPEA, cost the Lus more than $164 million. 

“We want to bring an international spirit to our site,” Lu 
said in an interview at the time of the museum opening. 
Lu, who studied nanotechnology at Cambridge Univer- 
sity, left school in 2007 to run the project. His father is 
the president of Sifang Culture Group, a company that 
invests in real estate and cultural projects. Like many first- 
generation Chinese millionaires, Lu Jun started his career 
as a local politician in Nanjing, making connections that 
served him well when he started his business in 1989. To- 
day, father and son are avid collectors, and the inaugural 
exhibition, curated by Belgian historian Philippe Pirotte, 
featured works on loan and from the museum’s perma- 
nent collection by artists such as Olafur Eliasson, Danh 
Vo, Marlene Dumas, Anselm Kiefer, Luc Tuymans, Yang 
Fudong, Zhang Enli, Zhou Chunya, and Zhang Peili. 

“This younger generation of Chinese collectors is much 
more aware of what’s going on in the world and more open 
-minded,” says gallerist Christophe W. Mao of Chambers 
Fine Art in New York and Beijing. “They are not just look- 
ing at Chinese artists; they look at art as more globalized.” 
Mao has been taking Chinese collectors to Art Basel in 
Switzerland and to museums in New York to educate them 
on the scope of international art and ways of building a col- 
lection. “It’s not like a Western collector who starts going 
to museums in elementary school and grows up with this 
knowledge,” he says. “When you grow up in China, the art 
education is very limited, not just Western art, but Chinese 
art as well. They have a lot to do to catch up.” 

A case study of how quickly a young Chinese collector 
can catch up is that of Lin Han, 28. A year ago, he had not 


yet made his first purchase. Now he is opening a museum 
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in the middle of Beijing’s 798 Art Zone to showcase his 
collection of more than 200 artworks. His inaugural exhi- 
bition this month in the nearly 10,000-square-foot space 
highlights some of his recent purchases of works by artists 
such as Tracy Emin, Kader Attia, and Odani Motohiko, 
as well as top Chinese moneymakers Zeng Fanzhi and 
Chen Fei. 

“When I started, I wanted to buy many artists, but the 
gallery owners don’t know who I am, so they all said, “We 
have nothing to sell you,’” says Lin, the son of investors, 
who attended secondary school in Singapore before get- 
ting a degree in animation design from Northumbria 
University in the U.K. Lin now runs a public-relations 
firm for luxury brands. “I made the decision that I needed 
to buy a famous artist at auction so people would know 
my name,” he says. In November 2013, he spent $5 mil- 
lion at a Hong Kong sale for a painting by Zeng Fanzhi, 
the most expensive Chinese contemporary artist. The 
strategy worked. Soon galleries like White Cube, Shang- 
hART, and SCAI The Bathhouse were welcoming him 
in. “It’s like a war,” Lin Han says. “Before the war, you play 
military music to encourage people and make a sound. I 
made a sound to let people know I am here.” 

Lin buys internationally, in all mediums. “My budget 
for 2014 was $2 million,” he says, admitting that he’s al- 
ready spent more than that in this year’s first six months. 
But he sees a big difference between his peers and his 
parents’ generation when it comes to collecting. “Our at- 
titude toward nationality is the key difference,” he says. 
“The older generation buys mostly Chinese art, but for 
our generation, nationality doesn’t mean a thing.” And 
while the previous generation was quite private about 
their purchases, he plans to share his acquisitions with 
the public. Pointing out that the Chinese characters for 
the word “collector” literally mean “receive” and “hide,” he 
says he would prefer to “show and tell.” 

Leo Xu, a dealer in Shanghai who, at 31, is just a bit older 
than his youngest clients, sees the new generation as more 
individualistic. “Some of the younger generation started 
with their family, immersed in art from a young age. Some 
started with Chinese ink painting. Some studied abroad 
and have seen modern art from all over the world,” he says. 
But, he emphasizes, this generation seeks out works that 
speak to them as a generation that grew up with the In- 
ternet and globalization. New media, for example, appeals 
to them, Xu says, pointing out that Cheng Ran, a young 





video artist he represents, has been particularly successful 
with these collectors. 

Second-generation collector Zhou Chong, 25, compares 
his method of collecting with that of his parents, who run 
a large pharmaceutical company. “They bought on in- 
stinct,” he says, “and later, when the market took off, on 
investment.” But, with a degree in art history from UCLA, 
Zhou is more concerned with research and education. His 
first major purchase was in 2010, a self-portrait by Yayoi 
Kusama, bought from a Tokyo gallery. Now he owns more 
than 100 works, by heavy hitters such as Zeng Fanzhi, 
Yoshitomo Nara, and Yang Fudong. Today, however, he is 
concentrating on China’s younger artists, born post-1975, 
such as Qiu Xiaofei, Sun Xun, and Shi Zhiying. Instead of 
a museum to house his collection, he has opened a restau- 
rant, Macasa, in Shanghai, featuring rotating shows. 

Just 23 years old, Shi Jian was also inspired to collect by 
his family, whose wealth comes from the finance industry. 
According to Shi, who is working on his master’s degree 
in international relations at the Université de Strasbourg 
in France, his grandmother studied in Paris and Lyon 
in the 1930s, collecting Impressionist and Neoclassical 
paintings. He started his own collection in 2012 with an 
ink painting by contemporary artist Hang Chunhui. It 
was a picture of two hands in a Buddhist prayer position. 
At about the same time, he began to acquire works by 
international artists ranging from Alfred Sisley and Niki 
de Saint Phalle to Kiki Smith and Yoshitomo Nara. 

“To me collecting is more of a hobby, rather than a 
career,” Shi says. “I haven't thought about opening a mu- 
seum, though I'd be happy to see leading museums, like 
MoMA or the Pompidou, open up in China.” 

For the moment, though, Shi’s collection of Chinese 
contemporary artists is more impressive than his interna- 
tional finds. He has focused on contemporary ink paint- 
ing by artists such as Xu Lei, Hao Liang, Huang Dan, 
and Pan Wenxun. He has also begun looking at young 
Chinese artists, such as abstract painter Wang Guangle 
and master watercolor painter Guo Hongwei. “My collec- 
tion is a reflection of my taste, my childhood experience, 
my ideal life, and my philosophical and religious views 
and beliefs,” the collector says. “I am a sincere Buddhist, 
so the prayer hands by Hang Chunhui caught my eyes 
when I first saw it. I like nature, so I put the landscape 
painting by Sisley right at the entrance of my home. Iam 
very into the Daoist thoughts of emptiness and flow, and 
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contemporary ink artworks inherit this tradition.” 

If Shi Jian is sincere and earnest in his collecting ap- 
proach, David Chau and his wife, Kelly Ying, are quint- 
essential Shanghai sophisticates. Chau, known as Zhou 
Dawei in China, is 29 years old but is already involved in 
almost every level of the market. He is the backer of two 
galleries: Leo Xu’s and Simon Wang’s Antenna Space. 
He is also the financial backbone of Shanghai's newest 
art fair, Art021, which attracted White Cube and Gal- 
erie Perrotin in its first year, along with leading mainland 
galleries such as Long March Space, ShanghART, and 
James Cohan Shanghai. The fair’s official organizers are 
Ying, who owns Aether Art Space in Beijing, and Bao 
Yifeng, a managing partner of the public-relations firm 
Liquid Element. He has also been building his own col- 
lection, named the C.C. Foundation, since 2004. 

“If I lived in the United States or Europe, my main fo- 
cus could be collecting,” says Chau. “But here in China, 
if ’m not helping out galleries and supporting an art fair, 
who would do it?” He admits that many observers might 
view his various activities as a conflict of interest. But he 
insists he makes his living from his fleet-management 
company, not from his art ventures, on which he esti- 
mates he has spent more than $1.5 million. In any case, 
he believes the benefits to China are worth the risk to 
his reputation. “China doesn’t need more art museums. 
China needs a mature art system, and guys like me help 
form that system,” he says. 

Indeed, Chau has had more than a decade to get to 
know the art system. Even before earning his degree 
in art history from the University of British Columbia 
in Vancouver (after growing up in boarding schools in 
Canada, far from his parents who were based in Hong 
Kong and Macao), he assisted with several important 


exhibitions at the Vancouver Art Gallery, including 
shows of Chinese contemporary artists Xu Bing and 
Huang Yong Ping. 

When he returned to China in 2003, he served as gal- 
lery director of Hwas Gallery for five years, during which 
time he began acquiring works by early 20th-century 
Shanghai modernist painters, an underappreciated seg- 
ment of the market. By 2009, he owned more than 300 
works by these artists, many of which he has since sold 
as he’s honed his collection to focus on contemporary art. 

Today, the foundations of his collection are works by 
three young Chinese artists—Liu Wei, Xu Zhen, and 
Yang Fudong—all of whom have representation in New 
York and have been shown internationally. He also has 
an extensive collection of video art and is perhaps the 
largest collector of Chinese coins, specializing in those 
from the Qing dynasty and Republic era. “They are rare, 
very rare, but to me they are historically important from 
a period when China was defining its own modernism, 
just as painters in my modernist collection did,” he says. 

Lu Xun, Shi Jian, Lin Han, and David Chau may just 
represent only an early stage of collecting activity in a coun- 
try with close to a million millionaires, half under the age 
of 40. As Hong Kong is rapidly maturing—with Art Basel 
Hong Kong, Gagosian and White Cube opening spaces 
there, and the M+ museum soon to be inaugurated—these 
newly minted millionaires are learning how the interna- 
tional art market works closer to home. 

“Tam absolutely optimistic about this group of collec- 
tors,” says Mao, who has watched this market develop 
over the past decade. “They are the new blood of collect- 
ing in China, and they are more open-minded.” : 





Barbara Pollack is a contributing editor of ARTnews. 
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leftovers—old lamps, broken speakers, 
hot-sauce packets, and Al Gore’s monologues— 
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Trisha Baga shot for 


ARTnews in her studio. 
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o prepare for a solo exhibition last summer at Société 
al Berlin, 28-year-old Trisha Baga showed up with 

her laptop, a few hard drives containing an arsenal 
of found and manufactured sound bites, animations, video 
clips, and still images, and one small box full of garbage. “It’s 
garbage I could only find in America,” says the Bushwick- 
based artist, explaining that she prefers to acquire most of 
her physical materials from local shops and manufacturers, 
and that she uses them as shapes, rather than identifiable 
items. “I even brought a big tub of Cheez Balls to be an 
orange form,” she adds. 

Alone in the gallery while the staff was busy with art 
fairs, Baga got down to work, weaving her varied digital 
sources—many of which she filmed herself with a 3-D 
camera—into disorienting, choppily edited video projec- 
tions. Her signature technique, perhaps best described as 
multimedia installation, combines these moving collages 
with sculpture, painting, sound, and seemingly haphaz- 
ard arrangements of the everyday trinkets she has col- 
lected, spread across the gallery floor. As the projected 
images shift and flicker against the wall, they collide 
with the static, anthropomorphic shadows cast by the 
objects set purposefully in their way—obsolete speakers, 
tangled wires, pizza boxes, lamps, plastic toys—and a 
steady dialogue is generated between physical and digi- 
tal worlds. 

“My stuff is about transitions,” Baga says. “It’s about dif- 
ferent layers and mediums touching each other, like differ- 
ent bodies. A painting is an object; it’s really resolute. But 
a projection seems sexual,” she adds, “like it’s licking and 
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wrapping itself around everything. I think there is some- 
thing very romantic about that.” 

In conjunction with her first solo show at Chelsea’s 
Greene Naftali Gallery in 2012, Baga’s 3-D video instal- 
lation Plymouth Rock (2012) was presented in the Whit- 
ney Museum’s lobby gallery. Inspired by the historic 
time-ravaged rock that was considered by many a monu- 
ment to freedom and a symbol of patriotic pride, the 
piece includes fragmented images of journeys: a glowing 
jellyfish flapping through a dark sea; a man with a metal 
detector seeking treasure on the beach. But the symbolic 
grandness of these visuals is brought to ground by the 
silhouettes of ordinary objects slumping and hunch- 
ing against them, as haunting notes from the American 
Beauty soundtrack fade into footsteps, gusts of wind, and 
labored breathing. 

Born in Venice, Florida, Baga is skilled in producing 
material whose superficial playfulness belies its substan- 
tial conceptual underpinnings. Her Berlin exhibition, 
“An Inconvenient Trash,” was ostensibly a satire based 
on Al Gore’s 2006 documentary An Inconvenient Truth, 
and it featured numerous room-size installations and 
3-D projections. Despite the abundance of pop music 
(including appearances by Cher and Madonna), cute 
graphics, and decontextualized monologues from Gore’s 
original film, the works on view offered surprisingly sin- 
cere, poetic reflections on consumer culture and environ- 
mental degradation. 


Frequent Flyer, 2014, carton, tape, and salami. 
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The Bather (2013), for example, allots 14 minutes to a 
steady, bird’s-eye view of small bits of colored paper as 
they float languidly down into a water-filled claw-foot 
tub. Lifted occasionally on updrafts, the confetti flut- 
ters at varying speeds, cutting angles across the frame or 
quivering as wildly as Aspen leaves. As each scrap lands 
on the water, its dye is released and seeps across the sur- 
face like rivers viewed from space. Pigments merge and 
swirl together in gentle eddies that evoke oil spills, melt- 
ing icebergs, and a polluted planet colored by waste as 
toxic as it is vibrant. 

Although there is technically no performance involved, 
Baga’s practice is extremely performative, requiring the 
active coordination of shadow, light, color, moving im- 
age, object, and sound, often with minimal preparation. 
“T basically made the Berlin show during the two weeks 
of install,” she says. “Everything behaves so differently 
when it’s small, viewed in my studio or on my computer, 
and when it’s large—so I try to wait as long as I can to 
make those decisions. It makes my studio practice a lot 
more free in that way, because then it just feels like ex- 
ercising or something, trying different combinations and 
remembering what looks good.” 

Located in a large Bushwick loft building, just off a 
main street lined with bodegas, Baga’s studio looks more 
like the warehouse for a craft store than a functioning 
workspace. Inside, floor-to-ceiling windows are draped 
with black fabric, and every inch of surface is covered 
with piles of construction paper, empty beer cans, clean- 
ing supplies, takeout-food boxes, fabric, tubes of paint, 
and clay sculptures. The only place to sit is the floor— 
and that is where Baga likes to work, crouched next to 
her laptop and a projector aimed permanently at her “ex- 
ercise” wall, which retains traces of earlier productions, 
like faint eraser marks. Bits of old tape, dried expanses 
of paint, and nails obscure and deflect whatever she 
projects there, so the slate for her work is never entirely 
blank. Overlapping soundtracks blare from the speakers 
of a rocking video-game chair she found on the street 
and hooked up to her computer. 

Due to the nature of Baga’s art, there are no finished 
works in sight—but every broken lawn ornament, bottle 
of glitter, and packet of hot sauce seethes with potential. 
Once objects have entered her orbit, they become not 
only rehearsal props but also actors, waiting to be cast in 
some future production; in the meantime, they clutter her 
space like nascent ideas. Her process is one of trial and 
error, vision and revision, a constant state of adjustment. 
“T think it’s knowing that the environment makes better 
decisions than I do,” she says, as she hits the projector’s 


Baga in her studio. 








The Story of Painting, 2012, 3-D video slideshow with two painting 


and foam sculpture. 


“A painting is an object; it’s really resolute. But a 
projection seems sexual, like it’s licking and wrapping 
itself around everything,” Baga says. 


ON switch and cues up the footage from an eight-minute 
video, An Inconvenient Trash (2013), that was included in 
the 2013 Lyon Biennial. “Let’s try it with the music from 
Harry Potter,” she muses, gesturing toward the DVD 
menu screen on her computer's desktop. 

Projected on the wall, the former vice-president turns 
toward the camera. “I’ve been trying to tell this story for 
a long time,” he says, and Baga—improvising—fades in 
the Harry Potter theme song, its melody swelling in an 
impassioned crescendo. “I’m cinematic,” she says. “I think 
that movie scores, especially popular Hollywood movie 
scores, just elongate the space of looking at a picture. If 

‘they work right, you don’t really hear them—they’re like 
MSG. They’re flavor enhancers.” When Gore addresses 
a color-coded map of the United States, Baga jumps up, 
grabs a twisted wire hanger from the floor, and dangles it 
from a nail in the wall, stepping back and adjusting until 
its serpentine shadow, cast across the projection, echoes 
the path of the Mississippi River. 

In the summer of 2012, during a stretch of 90-degree 
nights, Baga’s studio flooded. “I had no natural disas- 
ter to blame,” she says. “A plastic cup got stuck in a 
drainpipe on the roof. But I had just made this book, 
The Great Pam, and it’s actually kind of nice because it 
turned out to be like an archive of everything in my stu- 
dio just before it got ruined.” Released over the summer 
by Société Berlin—it debuted at Art Basel in June— 
and named after both The Great Gatsby and the artist’s 
sister, Pam, the outside cover suggests a vintage copy 
of F. Scott Fitzgerald’s novel. Inside, as the story pro- 
gresses, our view of each page zooms out incrementally 
and is increasingly dominated by cutout digital pho- 
tographs of detritus from Baga’s studio. Googly eyes, 
gemstones, nail polish, a BIC lighter, green yarn, and 
an empty Doritos bag dart in and out of the lines of text 
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and appear to mingle on the page like living creatures, 
until the narrative gives way almost completely to non- 
sensical, Photoshopped compositions. 

“The book is based on a mess, the root of it is chaos,” 
Baga says, adding that she didn’t design the pages her- 
self. Instead, she sent her friend, a graphic designer, to 
her studio when she was away, gave him a “script” of ac- 
tions to complete—“put Gatsby on the scanner, take a 
picture, put any two objects to your right on the scanner, 
take a photo, etc.”—and left the rest to chance. All of her 
work is marked by that same context contingency, which 
acknowledges the many layers and polyvocal nature of 
experience. “Lately I’ve been thinking about the syn- 
chronization of things,” she says. “You're in a Laundro- 
mat, and the TV is on, and you can attribute the voices 
to other things like the washing machine. You put in a 
rhythm with your eyes, looking back and forth between 
two loads, and suddenly it becomes a drama between wet 
whites and dry colors.” 

Baga was raised in Florida by her Filipino-immigrant 
parents. Her father is a doctor, and her mother a house- 
wife who “cooks and watches soap operas,” she says. “So 
I grew up watching a lot of those.” After graduating with 
an M.F.A. from Bard in 2010 (she received a B.F.A. from 
the Cooper Union in 2007), Baga lived for many years 
in New York’s East Village with her sister, who was en- 
rolled in an accelerated nursing program at NYU. She 
recently moved into her Brooklyn studio, and she sleeps 
there amid all the chaos. “My dad is a radiologist,” she 
says. “He spends his whole day in a dark room looking 
for patterns—and I do the same thing. That’s really how 
we are able to talk about things.” a 





Emily Nathan 1s a freelance writer and critic based in 
Brooklyn, New York. 
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A new generation of curators at New York's Museum of Modern Art aims 


fo present a more nuanced and inclusive view of moderrrart history 


BY HILARIE M. SHEETS 


s the Museum of Modern Art gears up for its next expansion, the 85-year-old institution has just finished a 

curatorial changing of the guard. The recent announcement that Martino Stierli would replace Barry Berg- 

doll as chief curator of architecture and design completes a turnover in the leadership of the museum’s six 
curatorial departments that began in 2007. In that year, Rajendra Roy, then 35, succeeded Mary Lea Bandy, who 
retired as head of film. Since then, John Elderfield of painting and sculpture, Deborah Wye of prints and illustrated 
books, and Peter Galassi of photography have all retired after tenures at the museum of three decades or more, replaced, 
respectively, by Ann Temkin, Christophe Cherix, and Quentin Bajac. Stuart Comer came in last year as chief curator 
of media and performance art, a department founded in 2006 a Klaus Biesenbach, now director of MoMA PS1 and 
also serving as chief curator at large for MoMA. 


CLOCKWISE FROM TOP LEFT Quentin Bajac, MoMA’s chief curator of photography; Rajendra Roy, chief curator of film; Martino 


Stierli, chief curator of architecture and design, Christophe Cherix, chief curator of prints and illustrated books. 
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MoMA director Glenn D. Lowry has challenged this 
younger cohort to “try to tell a fuller story” than in the 
past with the museum’s unparalleled collection. “We've 
built up our holdings of feminist work from the ’60s, 
’70s, and ’80s,” he says, noting the institution’s increas- 
ing willingness to engage with contemporary art. “We've 
built up our Conceptual holdings where we were incred- 
ibly weak 10 years ago. How does all this now weave 
itself in a regular beat across everything we do?” he asks. 
“That’s a very big subject. It’s part of the reason we're 
expanding.” 

While Lowry credits the enormous talents of the previ- 
ous generation of chief curators, he says they viewed the 
collection more rigidly according to medium. “We have 
a new generation now of chief curators in their early 40s 
or 50s whose way of thinking was shaped by a very dif- 
ferent kind of art history,” says Lowry, who has encour- 
aged collaboration among these scholars, all schooled in 
multicultural and interdisciplinary art. “Where there was 
a real tension with curators who were practicing here, and 
elsewhere, in the 80s and ’90s between connoisseurship 
and critical theory, for this generation of curators that’s 
almost a nonissue. It’s much more fluid now.” 

Part of the groundbreaking program conceived by Al- 
fred H. Barr Jr., founding director of the museum, was 
to put the modern mediums of film, photography, ar- 
chitecture, and industrial design on equal footing with 
painting, sculpture, drawings, and prints. “His decision 
to organize by medium created tremendous expertise 
among curators and loyalty among people who collect- 
ed in those areas, producing extraordinary gifts,” says 





Lowry. Yet over time, the departments became balkan- 
ized. The well-known curatorial rivalry between William 
Rubin and William S. Lieberman in the department of 
painting and sculpture, for instance, caused the trustees 
to create a stand-alone department of drawings (given to 
Lieberman) separate from paintings and sculpture (given 
to Rubin) in 1971. 

“In the past, a sculpture show would not typically have 
included drawings,” says Temkin, the only one of the cur- 
rent chief curators who worked within the old paradigm, 
first as a curatorial assistant for three years in the mid- 
1980s under Rubin and then as a curator in the paint- 
ing and sculpture department from 2003 to 2008 under 
Elderfield. Rather than using the painting and sculpture 
galleries to present a purely canonical narrative, she has 
broken with her predecessors by treating individual gal- 
leries more like rotating special exhibitions, showcasing 
MoMaA's holdings in certain areas and providing a more 
inclusive and nuanced view of modern-art history. Up 
now, for example, alongside galleries devoted to 70s Min- 
imalism, is a room devoted to more exuberant paintings 
from the same period by Sam Gilliam, Elizabeth Murray, 
Jack Whitten, Joan Snyder, and Al Loving, among other 
mostly female and African American artists. 

Addressing a gap in expertise in African American art, 
Temkin has recently hired Darby English, a specialist 
in African American art history, as a consulting curator 
whose duties will include broadening MoMA’ holdings 
in this area. She feels the change in MoMA'’s institutional 
culture now on “an hourly basis,” as she and her colleagues 
coordinate on acquisitions and exhibition research, and 
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Ann Temkin, chief curator of painting and sculpture 
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Stuart Comer, chief curator of media and performance art. 


cross-pollinate each department’s permanent-collection 
galleries with works in other mediums. 

“The medium-specific is still valid in many ways but it 
shouldn't be the only path,” says Cherix, chief curator of 
drawings and prints (the department was reconstituted 
in 2013), who with Temkin co-organized the recent Jas- 
per Johns show of paintings and works on paper installed 
in the drawings galleries. “It’s about using what you need 
from the collection with a big ‘C’ to make your point, not 
just within the department you are assigned to. One of 
the challenges, but also one of the exciting things, is how 
you can preserve connoisseurship about the medium, but 
at the same time broaden the horizons.” 

In the painting and sculpture galleries, Temkin has 
invited temporary interventions from other depart- 
ments. The early films of D. W. Griffith, for example 
could recently be seen in a gallery adjacent to Picasso’s 
Les Demoiselles d’'Avignon (1907). “It was this interesting 
dialogue between the birth of the narrative motion pic- 
ture and the birth of abstraction in painting in the same 
era,” says Roy, head of film. “It was a unique opportunity 
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for audiences to experience that in a way that really only 
MoMA can do with the level of masterpieces that are in 
the collection.” Roy has worked to integrate film into the 
fabric of the museum, with shows devoted to filmmakers 
from the Quay Brothers to Tim Burton installed in the 
special-exhibition galleries. 

Photography chief curator Bajac recently installed 75 
photographs by Walker Evans in the painting and sculp- 
ture galleries next to Andy Warhol, Johns, and Robert 
Rauschenberg, casting the photographer as a progenitor 
of Pop. Meanwhile, Bajac’s current collection show, “A 
World of Its Own: Photographic Practices in the Studio,” 
installed in the photography galleries, features films and 
videos by artists such as Geta Bratescu, Peter Fischli and 
David Weiss, Bruce Nauman, David Askevold, William 
Wegman, and Roman Signer. “I wanted to have some- 
thing more thematic and open to other techniques than 
the old chronological history of photography starting with 
early 19th century and going to contemporary,” says Bajac, 
who came last year from the Pompidou Center and wants 
to bring additional international perspectives, including 








those of Latin America and Africa, to his department. 

In the nascent department of media and performance 
art, Comer hasn't had to contend, as have his colleagues, 
with a weighty departmental history. “The histories of 
time-based media haven't been written by any museum 
or art-historical curriculum yet,” says Comer. “What’s 
particularly exciting is to see this kind of work presented 
cheek by jowl with some of the landmark paintings and 
objects in the collection,” he continues, pointing to a re- 
cent dance and music performance by Simone Forti and 
Charlemagne Palestine staged in the context of the paint- 
ing and sculpture collection. Comer is deeply involved in 
the expansion plans, working to create a purpose-built 
hub for performances and immersive film and video pro- 
jections. He recently hired Thomas J. Lax from the Studio 
Museum in Harlem as associate curator. Lax will join as- 
sociate curator Ana Janevski, who comes from an Eastern 
European background. “To have two curators with such 
deep knowledge in performance and very different points 
of view really positions the department as a think tank,” 
he says. “The history that our department in particular 
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represents has always been very invested in questions of 
gender, questions of race, and questions of activism.” 

Stierli, a professor of modern architecture at the Uni- 
versity of Zurich, will take the helm of architecture and 
design next March, and Lowry believes he will be a good 
fit: “He comes out of a multidisciplinary background, 
utterly comfortable working with architecture, design, 
painting, photography, and film.” 

The chief curators have worked collectively to fill gaps 
in the museum's holdings; a recent acquisition is the Gil- 
bert and Lila Silverman Fluxus Collection, the largest 
collection and archive of Fluxus art in the world. “It’s 
over 8,000 items and something we had almost noth- 
ing of,” says Cherix. “Fluxus had been extraordinarily 
important for contemporary artists and if you are inter- 
ested genuinely in their work, you need to be interested 
in their references. You constantly try to catch up and 
rebalance the present with the past and the past with the 
present. That’s the story of the museum.” | 





Hilarie M. Sheets 1s a contributing editor of ARTnews. 
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Wafa Hourani, Qalandia 2087, 2009, mixed media installation in six parts, sound, 18' x 29'6". 


"HERE AND ELSEVVHERE” 


NEW MUSEUM 
JULY 16 - SEPTEMBER 28 


rtistic director Massimiliano Gioni and the cura- 

torial staff of the New Museum have organized 

an extraordinary exhibition to mull over. Its ti- 
tle was appropriated from the 1976 Jean-Luc Godard, 
Jean-Pierre Gorin, and Anne-Marie Miéville film, Here 
and Elsewhere, that began as a pro-Palestinian docu- 
mentary, and like the film, it became an inquiry into the 
ethics and truthfulness of images as agents of political 
activism. With more than 45 artists from over 15 Arab 
countries, it filled the museum and provided an engross- 
ing, if daunting, mix of social consciousness, emotional 
resonance, and visual gratification. 

Many artists here had never shown in New York, al- 
though they are known in Europe and elsewhere. Some 
of the more recognizable were Etel Adnan, Kader Attia, 
Yto Barrada, Susan Hefuna, Wael Shawky, and Akram 
Zaatari. The show’s demographics spanned a range of 
birth dates from 1923 to 1983, and surprisingly, roughly 


a third of the artists were women. At the entrance and in 
the lobby, consumerism and affluence were the themes 
of the collective GCC and the Saudi artist Ahmed Ma- 
ter. GCC was represented by an enormous photograph 
of a dazzlingly opulent Abu Dhabi hotel, and Mater by 
cell-phone videos of Mecca being transformed into a 
kind of gilded pilgrimage theme park. 

Most of the art focused on more desperate wanderings 
and more explosive transformations. Two such works 
were Moroccan artist Bouchra Khalili’s video projec- 
tions narrating the illegal migration of émigrés to Eu- 
rope, and Kuwaiti artist Basma Alsharif’s very moving 
video We Began by Measuring Distance (2009), referring 
specifically to the constantly shifting territory between 
Jerusalem and Gaza. Giving dimension, nuance, and hu- 
manity to this entangled area of the world, what started 
as a survey became something rarer: a revelation. 

LILLY WEI 
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Naney Rubins, “Our Friend Fluid Metal,” 


2014, installation view. 


NANCY RUBINS 


GAGOSIAN 
JULY 17 - SEPTEMBER 13 


ancy Rubins’s exhibition, titled “Our Friend 

Fluid Metal,” featured four huge sculptures 

made of recycled playground toys dating 

from the late 1940s and early 50s. Accumulations 
of rusty painted animals, each connected to a bouncy 
spring, they seemed as buoyant as balloons. Lashed 
together with an intricate webbing of steel cables 
and trusses, cantilevered with the help of a structural 
engineer, the largest piece, measuring 17 by 42 by 24 
feet and weighing ten tons, loomed ominously over- 
head. As formal as Rubins’s art has become, it was 
impossible not to relate it to tornadoes, tsunamis, the 
Great Pacific Garbage Patch, and the Wizard of Oz. 
Conceptually the recycled aluminum is a logical 
next step for this California artist, known for her 
sculptural projections of scrap airplane parts. The 
postwar playground animals were made from alumi- 
num recycled from World War II military airplanes, 
discovered for sale in the Mojave Desert. Rubins, 
who has been working with metal trash since the 
1970s, has been a forerunner in the recent artistic fo- 
cus on trash—the inevitable third step in the 20th 
century dialectic of production and consumption. In 
one sense, the emotional resonance of this new series 
is nearly nil. Yet in another, Rubins’s work speaks to 
the material and organic instabilities of our increas- 
ingly precarious environment and adds to the global 
alarm: we're not in Kansas anymore. KIM LEVIN 











Dante Gabriel Rossetti and Henry Treffry Dunn, 
Lady Lilith, 1867, watercolor and gouache 


on paper, 20/0" x 17/0". 


"THE PRE-RAPHAELTE 
bay 


THE METROPOLITAN MUSEUM OF ART 
MAY 20 - OCTOBER 26 


his compelling exhibition casts a wide net over 

artists associated with the traditionally mar- 

ginalized Pre-Raphaelite circle. An opening 
grouping of sketches and paintings by Dante Gabriel 
Rossetti, Ford Madox Brown, and Edward Burne- 
Jones highlights the connections among the artists. 
Rossetti and Brown are two of the three founding 
members of the Pre-Raphaelite Brotherhood (PRB) 
that, piqued by religious and Romantic fervor in 
mid-19th-century Victorian England, renounced 
classicism in favor of the flattened mystery of quat- 
trocento painting. Burne-Jones translated this early 
fervor into a semi-popular success, with works like 
The Backgammon Players (1861), a furniture chest he 
painted for William Morris. 

The classical subject matter of Frederic, Lord Leigh- 
ton’s Lachrymae (ca. 1894-95), Morris and Burne- 
Jones's stained-glass David, Julia Margaret Cameron’s 
lush sepia photographs, and Aubrey Beardsley’s magi- 
cal illustrations demonstrate the breadth of influence 
of the core members of the brotherhood. 

“Masterpieces” of the movement, such as Rossetti’s 
Beata Beatrix (ca. 1864-95) and William Holman 
Hunt’s The Light of the World (1853-54), are under- 
standably absent from a show dedicated to the legacy 
of a movement rather than to its originators. How- 
ever, the works here happily share the magnetism of 
their forbears. MICHELLE MILLAR FISHER 
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Installation view of “Bloodflames Revisited,” 


with works by (from left) Roxy Paine, 


Will Ryman, and Dorothea Rockburne. 


“BLOODFLAMES REVISITED” 


PAUL KASMIN 
JUNE 26 - AUGUST 15 


Phong Bui’s curatorial energy is boundless. 
Here he riffed on the 1947 Frederick Kiesler— 
designed exhibition “Bloodflames” at the Hugo Gal- 

lery in New York, itself probably inspired by the 1938 
~ Paris Surrealism show curated by Marcel Duchamp. 
Kiesler altered the viewer’s perception of the gallery, 
confusing ceilings and floors. Phong Bui comman- 
deered Kasmin’s two venues: he built a red ramp to 
run from entrance to rear in both and covered the 
floors in hay, reconfiguring the concept of an art gal- 
lery by bringing the outdoors in. He also staged a 
performance involving dance and poetry. 

Red, emblematic of blood or passion, was every- 
where: Lynda Benglis’s sculpture Baton Rouge (1993- 
94) playing on the name of the Louisiana city and a 
stick, red from drawing blood; John Bock’s sexually 
ambiguous image combining a character from KISS 
with a Madonna femme-fatale; and Daniel Joseph 
Martinez’s blood-spattering machine all played into 
the frightening association between art-making and 
blood sacrifice. Roxy Paine’s neon sculpture Incident/ 
Resurrection (2013), one man bashing another with a 
two-by-four, constituted a metaphor for the show’s 
entirety: to witness violence is to participate in it. 
Meanwhile, paintings by Dorothea Rockburne and 
Joanna Pousette-Dart contributed tranquility to this 
curatorial tour de force. ALFRED MAC ADAM 


R rooklyn Rail publisher, artist, and curator 








Sterling Ruby, The Cup, 2013, foam, urethane, 


wood, and spray paint, 92" x 115%" x 88". 


STERLING RUBY 


HAUSER & WIRTH 
MAY 9 - JULY 25 


show at Hauser & Wirth was an exhilarating 

look at 19 recent works. An ambitious venture, 
it could be viewed as another instance of galleries 
competing with museums for comprehensive surveys. 
Ruby effortlessly occupied the vast space with his 
typically eye-catching, super-size works produced by 
deploying a mixed bag of references, materials, and 
disciplines. From sculptures to paintings to a mobile, 
almost all tilted toward the baroque and grotesque, 
by way of Mike Kelley and Robert Rauschenberg, 
among others. 

The assertive sculptures, often monochromat- 
ic, such as Big Yellow Mama (2013)—an alumi- 
num replica of Alabama's electric chair made from 
foam, metal, glazed ceramics, and polymers—were 
the high points of this elegantly installed exhibi- 
tion. Huge paintings and cardboard collages added 
to Ruby’s narrative. The enormous tilted The Cup 
(2013) and the freestanding Pillars (2014) with their 
ominous drips of sticky-looking blood-red filaments 
suggested a kind of contemporary memento mori. 
And flung over a high pipe, two entangled, skinny, 
stuffed figures in stars-and-stripes fabric stretched 
downward into a disconsolate heap on the floor. 
Playful, caustic, and even poignant at times, Ruby’s 
work points to a culture that is dysfunctional, if not 
yet apocalyptic. LILLY WEI 


| os Angeles-based artist Sterling Ruby’s first solo 
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Brea Souders, Rosie, 2012, 


archival ink-jet print, 25" x 20". 


BREA SOUDERS 


BRUCE SILVERSTEIN 
JUNE 12 - AUGUST 14 


scopic concert of colors and shapes. The artist 

combines images created by the camera with 
watercolor splashes, mirrors, found objects, and per- 
sonal mementos. The results are layered palimpsests 
compressed into lustrous ink-jet prints. 

Viewing necessitated decoding place and space. A 
flattened heap of photographic slivers converges in- 
ward in Mountains Without Faces #13 (2012), while 
in Mille Fleurs (2011), Souders’s lens frames a mirror 
pane nestled in a bucolic field. Here, buttercups and 
daisies lie strewn over a sky-blue surface, proliferating 
through reflection over and around the hard edges of 
the glass. Like many works in the show, this compo- 
sition was formed in the pupils of the observers’ eyes 
as they worked to comprehend the perspectival rela- 
tionships’ interlocking elements and layers. In Black 
Ball (2012) and Modern Day Halo (2010), crisp globs 
of color—yellow disks and purple-blue spatters—are 
reached for and manipulated by hands that look like 
shadowy photograms. In other frames, found images 
imbued with private meaning—pictures of Napoleon, 
goldfish, dead irises—are juxtaposed with jewel tone 
brush marks, rendering the images lifelike against the 
stasis of the readymades. 

Souders’s work is an eloquent meditation on the 
age-old artistic obsession with illusions, illumina- 
tion, and perspective. MICHELLE MILLAR FISHER 


R rea Souders’s show offered a juicy, kaleido- 








bet Ne! ee Saipan 
Kate Ericson and Mel Ziegler, A Long Line, 1995-90, 
black marble, metal, 994" x 994" x 31' (22 elements). 


KATE ERICSON 
AND MEL ZIEGLER 


GALERIE PERROTIN 
JULY 8 - AUGUST 22 


the 1980s and 1990s by Kate Ericson and Mel 

Ziegler revealed the prescience of the duo’s 
socially conscious art. Their collaboration began in 
1978 and lasted until Ericson’s death in 1995. Shown 
in New York for the first time since the late 1990s, 
the work continued to raise provocative questions 
about the interface between art and life. 

Inspired by the the site-specific and Earth artists 
of the 1960s and ’70s, Ericson and Ziegler practiced 
within the social, historical, and political param- 
eters of a place and sought ways of giving back to 
a community. For example, Feed and Seed (Gelsinger 
Farm, Buckwheat), 1989, involves collaborations with 
farmers in which the artists returned a percentage of 
the annual cost for seeds and the sale of artworks 
in exchange for empty seed bags, and Give and Take 
(1986) consists of broken tools used by Central Park 
workers that the artists repurposed and sold as art, 
funneling the profits into new tools. 

Several sculptures used commercial paint colors 
to explore metaphor, function, commerce, and art. 
A Long Line (1995-96) consisted of bright-colored, 
battered toy trucks poignantly snaking across the 


Hf hese eloquent sculptures and drawings from 


floor, while elsewhere, drawings documented the 


artists’ most highly prized projects—living, social 
systems in which the role they played in communi- 
ties surpassed their status as artists. | SUSAN HARRIS 
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Jan Frank, Crush, 2011, Dutch linen paper, 


pen and ink, masking tape, 20" x 17%". 


JAN FRANK AND 
JOHN CHAMBERLAIN 


NAHMAD CONTEMPORARY 
JUNE 25 - JULY 26 


alled “Crush” (2011), Amsterdam-born, 

New York-based artist Jan Frank’s series 

of 32 drawings circled John Chamberlain’s 
swaggeringly upright, centrally positioned, solitary 
sculpture of painted, smashed-together metal, called 
Gangster of Love (1985). Chamberlain, who was fa- 
mous for towering works made of crushed automo- 
bile parts, died in 2011 and Frank, a great admirer of 
the sculptor, dedicated these complex, finely penned, 
black-ink drawings to him. 

The works on paper lined the gallery walls like an 
entourage of infatuated fans on the verge of a ner- 
vous breakdown, twitchy with electricity, their ex- 
citement contagious. The drawings’ overall composi- 
tions oscillate between the abstract and a sense of 
the organic and the animate—like structures in the 
process of coalescing, disintegrating, or engaging in 
both simultaneously. Four sheets of taped-together, 
lushly prepared linen paper constituted the format 
of the works throughout, reprising the additive 
nature of Chamberlain’s process. The grounds are 
tinged warm and cool, and little twists of color that 
emerge sparingly from the tangle of black lines were 
also keyed to the sculpture and its shining tones. 
Frank’s drawings offer many pleasures, not the least 
of them their frenetic, frazzled beauty and here, the 
unexpected but terrific pairing with Chamberlain—a 
mutual crush, you might say. LILLY WEI 


: NEW YORK 








Allison Branham, night egg, 2014, 
mixed media, 9" x 38" x 21". 


“FOUR DRAWINGS 
OF A FARMER" 


BUREAU 
JUNE 26 - AUGUST 2 


urated by artist Maliea Croy, this show of 

work by 12 artists working in various me- 

diums often reflected the human face and 
focused on alienation and anxiety. 

In the front gallery, misreadings of Ed Ruscha’s 
name emanated from a mobile by Joseph Grigely 
and Amy Vogel, titled Yow (2001), which is com- 
posed of entangled speakers. Surrounding it, three 
of Lui Shtini’s cold “face paintings,” stared back at 
viewers from eyeless globular heads, while on the 
floor, a Joel Dean sculpture consisted of a white 3-D 
printed head poking out of a white gym bag. In this 
gathering, faces seemed to be trying to establish 
contact with their audience but remained just out of 
reach of mutual understanding. 

In the main gallery, one of Tony Oursler’s talk- 
ing heads was howling for release from her orb-like 
confines, lending an eerie and frantic feeling to the 
experience of viewing the other more sober pieces 
in the room. Three works in particular—a lovingly 
crafted pair of panty hose titled night egg (2014) 
by Allison Branham; the delicate charcoal drawing 
Lonely Girl (2013) by Natasha Ghosn; and three un- 
titled dioramas by Jason Benson composed of cut-up 
newspaper—when viewed together, took on a more 
charged, urgent tone, though they represented a kind 
of solitary, artistic longing. Such loneliness made for 
good company. ALEXANDRA PECHMAN 
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Rob de Oude, Cloud Computing/4, 2014, 


oil on canvas, 32" x 32". 


sCOLOR AS oTRUCTURE: 


MCKENZIE FINE ART 
JUNE 20 - AUGUST 2 


his lively show purported to examine how 
artists use color to define space or structure, 
but it also demonstrated how the geometric 
tradition in art remains alive. There were echoes 
here of Josef Albers, Frank Stella, Ellsworth Kelly, 
et al., but with ingratiating twists. Several works, 
by Richard Roth, Cordy Ryman, and Martha Clip- 
pinger, mediated between painting and sculpture, 
hugging the wall but jutting slyly into the viewer's 
space. Jason Karolak’s little paintings packed a punch 
as neon-colored geometries dissolved from plausible 
structures into puzzling cat’s cradles. Maureen Mc- 
Quillan’s luminous abstractions were as ephemeral- 
looking as smoke rings, while Rob de Oude’s square- 
gridded fields seemed to marry Op Art with Agnes 
Martin; Paul Corio took the grid even further into 
Op territory with his dazzling Megalicious (2011). 
Pieces by Alain Biltereyst, Richard Caldicott, Kate 
Shepherd, Don Voisine, and Holly Miller all focused 
on the power of simple hard-edged shapes but intro- 
duced unusual materials like thread and photograms. 
Meanwhile, Mel Bernstine, Elise Ferguson, and 
Deborah Zlotsky, in some of the busiest paintings 
here, offered ingeniously implausible structures, and 
Richard Garrison’s mixed-media compositions re- 
ferred to fliers from stores like Walmart and Target. 
These works, however modest in scale, were reso- 
nant with quiet drama. ANN LANDI 
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Ryan McGinness, Figure Drawing in Neon 
(Christy, Thea, and Zelina), 2014, argon and mercury 


in 8mm glass with electrical components, 60" x 60" 


RYAN MCGINNESS 


PACE PRINTS 
MAY 3 - JUNE 14 


yan McGinness loves women, but not to worry: 

his eros is platonic. Following Plato, McGin- 

ness demonstrated in these 19 splendid silk 
screens, porcelain-on-steel panels, etched stainless- 
steel, colored-glass, and neon constructions, that true 
art exists not in reproducing bodies but in transform- 
ing them—in this case, models named Christy, Thea, 
and Zelina—into abstractions. 

McGinness is gently didactic, suggesting we must 
move beyond bodies to achieve art. This is a double 
lesson, moral and esthetic. Moral because bodies ap- 
peal to our erotic instincts; esthetic because repre- 
sentation is only copying, not creating. So in each 
of these brilliant exercises, there was the memory of 
a body, an idea that leads to geometric purity. Static 
images cannot depict this kind of movement, but 
McGinness brilliantly overcomes that obstacle by 
using neon. His Figure Drawing in Neon (Christy, 
Thea, and Zelina), 2014, depicts progress as the 
viewer blinks from an anthropomorphic red Christy, 
to a more abstract blue Thea, to a totally abstract 
yellow Zelina,.The neon sign of the dime-a-dance 
joint became in this context an explanation for why 
abstraction is a real alternative to representation. 

. Of particular importance were three reflective Mc- 
Ginness works from 2012. Here McGinness chal- 
lenged us to look in his dark mirrors and transcend 
our narcissism. ALFRED MAC ADAM 








Vincent Fecteau, Untitled, 2014, 
resin clay and acrylic paint, 26" x 28" x 8". 


VINCENT FECTEAU 


MATTHEW MARKS 
MAY 9 - JUNE 28 


incent Fecteau’s recent resin-clay sculp- 

tures have leapt onto the wall. This show 

juxtaposed them with low-relief collages 
that include photographic content. The clay works 
(all 2014), with their openings and bulges, create a 
unique formal vocabulary. They are hand-painted 
in matte, camouflage-like colors with occasional ac- 
cents of, for example, murky brown. 

These sculptures are not slick, highly finished 
forms. Nor are they expressionistic, since they don’t 
reflect the artist’s state of mind or his hand. They 
are also not constructivist, since they don’t play with 
geometric or building forms. Though abstract, they 
do seem to relate to forms found in the world, or 
at least to the negative imprints of such forms. For 
example, they suggest the underbodies of cars and 
the plastic packing that surrounds new electronic 
devices. 

One tiny untitled collage was particularly sugges- 
tive, with its photograph of a bed emerging from a 
flat background. In the center of the work, a small 
black-plastic wedge, shaped like a pyramid, echoes 
the form created by the image of the bedsheets be- 
ing drawn back in a tight triangle. Finding such 
resonances was one of the beauties of contemplating 
these collages and sculptures. With the latter placed 
on the wall, we were left to imagine each missing 
side. CYNTHIA NADELMAN 
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Hito Steyerl, HOW NOT TO BE SEEN A Fucking Didactic 
Educational .Mov File, 2013, still from HD video, 


single screen in architectural environment, 14 minutes. 


HITO STEYERL 


ANDREW KREPS 
JULY 2 - AUGUST 15 


erlin-based writer and artist Hito Steyerl’s in- 
stallation How Not To Be Seen: A Fucking Di- 
dactic Educational .Mov File (2013) opens in a 
room that features groups of three parallel white bars 
painted on the floor. In an accompanying video, an 
unseen narrator explains that larger versions of the 
white bars, painted on concrete in the California des- 
ert, were once used by the U.S. Air Force to calibrate 
the resolution of aerial surveillance photographs. 
Noting that these test patterns have been made 
obsolete by digital satellite images with resolutions 
of up to one foot per pixel, the video suggests ways to 
evade new, high-technology surveillance. These in- 
clude making yourself smaller than a pixel, living in 
a military zone, or being “deleted” as an enemy of the 
state. As the film progresses, solutions become more 
outlandish: one might wear an invisibility cloak or 
“merge into a world of pictures’—this last illustrated 
by a sequence in which silhouetted figures haunt a 
computer-generated image of a luxury hotel. 
Steyerl’s work addresses global capitalism and mili- 
tarism and the way in which images consolidate sys- 
tems of control, while intimating that autonomous ac- 
tion and even disobedience are still possible. At times, 
as here, her approach, bordering on winsomeness, 
grates. Unlike the more trenchantly political films of 
the late Harun Farocki, this piece, while avoiding di- 
dacticism, also risks inconsequence. | ANNE DORAN 
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Carl Ostendarp, Charles Earland, 2014, 


acrylic on canvas, +844" x 7494", 


CARL OSTENDARP 


ELIZABETH DEE 
JULY 24 - SEPTEMBER 6 


arl Ostendarp’s schematic series of Kool 

Aid-colored paintings, collectively titled 

“BLANKS,” distills language by reducing 
it to the artist’s own initials and so devises an inter- 
ventional relationship to both Minimalism and Pop. 
In each of the paintings (with the exception of the 
one in the gallery’s office), all 2014, the letters “CO” 
hover just above the bottom edge of the canvas, rising 
or descending like musical notes, and through this 
placement, creating a horizon line. Their soft-edged 
rendering conjures Dr. Seuss, as well as the alphabet 
paintings of Al Held and other initial-related associ- 
ations, such as Cheerios, Cheetos, Claes Oldenburg, 
and CO2. 

Here the initials strategically disrupted the paint- 
ings’ expanses of acidic monochromatic color in the 
manner of a Barnett Newman zip. In their wake was 
the shimmery aftereffect of the mauve lettering on 
the pale tomato-soup-red backgrounds of the five 
paintings in the gallery’s front room, in tandem with 
the sensation of a “call of the wild,” a sort of vibrating 
hum in the sweep of an empty landscape. The letters 
looked gently chewed, like flattened wads of bubble 
gum. In the painting in the gallery’s office, “CARL” 
was spelled out in its entirety; previous “signature” 
paintings have denoted “By Me” and “Myself,” all 
letters and words functioning cogently as abstraction 
as well as literal notations. AMANDA CHURCH 








Isabella Kirkland, WE WERE SO LUCKY, 2014. 


acrylic, four-leafed clovers, oil paint 


on rag board, 15%" x 24". 


NEPSISCURE ES: 
IN MEMORIAM HUDSON" 


33 ORCHARD 
JUNE 25 - JULY 26 


died suddenly on February 10, included ap- 
proximately 70 works by artists who showed 
at his gallery, Feature, Inc. 

Feature opened in Chicago in 1984 with a show 
of appropriated photographs by Richard Prince. The 
gallery moved to New York in 1988, at which point 
the program evolved toward quirky abstractions and 
sexually provocative photography by Richard Kern, 
homoerotic drawings by Tom of Finland, and creepy 
surrealist oils by Alexander Ross. 

Curator Jane Kim began this tribute with four 
small tantric paintings made by an anonymous Ra- 
jasthani artist in 1985—a reminder of Hudson’s in- 
difference to distinctions between folk art, fine art, 
and design. His attraction to meditative forms was 
also evident in Sam Gordon's Untitled (Sweepings), 
2011, a representation of circled chain links on mir- 
rored Plexiglas adorned with debris from Gordon’s 
studio floor. Among the memorial pieces was Anne 
Doran's poignant Un¢itled (2011). Knitted for Hud- 
son, an unfinished green-and-brown sock was fas- 
tened to the wall with a shocking-pink pushpin—a 
tribute to Hudson’s unique color sense. 

- Hudson was once a dancer, and a video played of 
his 1978-79 performance Poodle Theater Part 1, in 
which he rolls on the floor and displays the humor 
that endeared him to everyone. ELISABETH KLEY 


| his inspiring tribute to the late Hudson, who 
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Polly Apfelbaum, “A Handweaver’s Pattern Book,” 


2014, installation view. 


POLLY APFELBAUM 


CLIFTON BENEVENTO 
MAY 31 - AUGUST 8 


olly Apfelbaum, who has been working with 
fabrics and dyes since the mid-1980s, has an al- 
chemist’s touch. For this exhibition, “A Hand- 
weaver'’s Pattern Book,” she festooned most of the 
walls with “drawings” on synthetic velvet panels. The 
50 rectangular works featured thousands of circular 
spots made with markers in every color imaginable. 
Apfelbaum, who used punch cards as templates, 
arranged her round dots in square patterns. Each 
dot was allowed to bleed freely, and most had ha- 
los of color suggesting a palimpsest. The map-like 
hangings were joyous and energetic but also rigorous 
and obsessive. This apparent contradiction created a 
wonderful tension between mind and method. 
Apfelbaum’s arrangements, mathematical and 
fluid, make the eye move diagonally, vertically, and 
horizontally, and always quickly. Here, the dots did 
a vivid polka as the diaphanous fabrics moved in the 
gallery air. Perhaps to slow our experience of the col- 
orful installation and encourage meditation on the 
grids, Apfelbaum suspended homemade ceramic 
beads from plumb lines, so three-dimensional dots 
hung around six inches from the floor. (The artist is 
in the habit of gifting a bead to each visitor to her 
studio.) At once crafty quilts and elegant abstrac- 
tions, the dyed wall hangings enveloped our senses 
with Apfelbaum’s singular stains. 
DOUG MCCLEMONT 
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Matt Mullican, Untitled (Roundhouse — Red), 1989, 


oilstick and acrylic on 5 canvas panels, 10' x 20'. 


MATT MULLICAN 


BROOKE ALEXANDER 
MID-JULY - SEPTEMBER 


att Mullican’s five-paneled work Un- 
titled (Roundhouse-Red), 1989, dramati- 
cally confronted viewers in this show of 
paintings from 1987 to 1989. At 10 by 20 feet, it 
was unexpectedly spectacular. Along with an almost 
identical white painting, the work portrayed a hub 
where steam locomotives were once serviced, and 
harked back a century to the engines that powered 
the Industrial Revolution. In these works, the cogs, 
wheels, arcades, and circular symbols—along with 
the steam engines and the suggestion of a vague 
figure—are as uncanny as an anachronistic dream. 
Untitled (Yellow Generator Room), 1989, was another 
machine-age signifier of the transference of energy 
that enabled mass production and consumption. 
In the 1980s, when artists were seeking to reinvent 
a pictorial language of representation and significa- 
tion, Mullican’s universe of idiosyncratic signs and 
icons was a big deal. His work resembled something 
Jorge Luis Borges could have invented, had Borges’s 
universal library been part of a visual artist’s encyclo- 
pedic oeuvre and had it intimated the virtual matrix 
of the present. Mullican looked back and predicted 
the future. He is now known for his self-hypnosis 
performances and trance drawings with relational 
aspects. Yet his schematic paintings of the ’80s still 
provide a key to his perceptions as well as to the over- 
determined digital world of today. KIM LEVIN 
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Yvonne Rainer at rehearsal for Parts of Some Sextets, 1905. 


YVONNE RAINER 


GETTY RESEARCH INSTITUTE, LOS ANGELES 
MAY 27 - OCTOBER 12 


in New York, Yvonne Rainer has produced a 

body of work that gets to the heart of human 
movement in all of its awkwardness and beauty. “Yvonne 
Rainer: Dances and Films,” drawn mostly from her ar- 
chive at the Getty Research Institute, surveys her ca- 
reer as a dancer, choreographer, and filmmaker through 
photographs, audiovisual presentations, writings, and 
ephemera. 

The spellbinding centerpiece of the exhibition is the 
video footage projected on a large screen in the research 
institute’s main gallery. Documenting 12 of Rainer’s 
dances from 1961 to 2012, the videos show a conceptu- 
ally rigorous artist at her most approachable. Among the 
works presented are a re-creation of Chair/Pillow (1969), 
featuring a large group of casually dressed performers 
making art almost inadvertently with their bodies, fluffy 
pillows, and folding chairs, and an excerpt from Spiraling 


; founding member of the Judson Dance Theater 


Down (2008), in which four highly skilled dancers burn 
themselves out to the strains of Ravel’s Bolero. Mean- 
while, evidence of Rainer’s artistic reach can be found in 
an adjacent gallery, where her early short films and later 
experimental features are on view. 

A selection of journals, dance scores, and drawings 
tracks Rainer’s artistic evolution and creative processes. 
The score for “Trio B, Running” from The Mind is a 
Muscle (1966-68), for example, maps out an energetic 
sequence in a single line propelled by directional arrows. 
On the walls, photographs of major dance works from 
the 1960s and early 1970s are accompanied by the art- 
ist’s thoughts on how to create “ordinary,” unpretentious 
dance from the basics of human activity. 

“You just do it,” Rainer says, “with the coordination 
of a pro and the non-definition of an amateur.” This ex- 
hibition leaves no doubt that Rainer “just did it” on her 
own terms. SUZANNE MUCHNIC 
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Dara Friedman, Musical, 2007-8, 
film still, HD Video, 48 minutes. 


DARA FRIEDMAN 


MUSEUM OF CONTEMPORARY ART DETROIT, DETROIT 
MAY 16 - JULY 27 


brought to MOCAD a trilogy of film and vid- 

eo pieces by the Miami-based artist: Musical 
(2007-8), Dancer (2011) and PLAY (2013). Populat- 
ing these works are amateur and professional per- 
formers recruited through open auditions. In each 
film, Friedman engages with the inner lives of her 
actors, often employing theatrical and cinematic de- 
vices to accentuate their projected emotions. 

Musical documents 60 individual performers sing- 
ing a cappella in public places around Manhattan. 
Predictably, the New Yorkers scurrying past them 
mostly ignore the singers’ efforts—their lack of inter- 
est at odds with the performers’ expressiveness. 

Parading through Dancer are dozens of dancers, 
performing outdoors in Miami, solo or in pairs. The 
piece is often dazzling, especially when fluidly mov- 
ing figures are silhouetted against sun-bleached walls. 
Grainy imagery and visible film equipment under- 
score the impromptu spirit of the dancing. 

PLAY consists of a series of vignettes starring 17 
different couples. The interactions between each 
pair, based on improvisational-theater exercises, 
range from lyrical to sadomasochistic, as when a 
woman repeatedly slaps a man before kissing him. 
The point of this last work, Friedman has noted, is 
to try to make sense of the human condition. Many 
Detroiters can probably relate. ROGER GREEN 


| he exhibition “Dara Friedman: Projecting” 
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Einar and Jamex de la Torre, Principerra, 
2014, blown glass, 14" x 17" x7". 


EINAR AND JAMEX 
DE LA TORRE 


THE FRONT, SAN YSIDRO, CALIFORNIA 
JUNE 12 - AUGUST 28 


California, brothers and collaborators Einar 

and Jamex de la Torre cull and transform im- 
agery from both American and Mexican culture. The 
inspiration for this exhibition, titled “Whysidro,” 
came from the low-profile town of San Ysidro, just 
north of the U.S.-Mexico border. 

The duo’s flame-worked glass sculptures and reliefs 
are beautiful but jarring. E/ Posolero (2014), for ex- 
ample, a figure stirring a cauldron-like vessel, shares 
its name with a notorious member of a Tijuana drug 
cartel, who dissolved 300 bodies in industrial drums. 

In addition to their glass works, the de la Torres 
have recently been creating lenticular photocollages. 
In Border Park of Earthly Delights (2014), they trans- 
planted imagery from Hieronymus Bosch’s most 
famous painting to the beaches of ‘Tijuana. Bosch’s 
suffering figures seem perfectly at home in this sur- 
real landscape, which is bisected by a steel barrier 
extending into the ocean. 

Conjoining the humorous and the horrific was the 
2014 photocollage The Jungle, in which a river of 
meat and viscera moves north, becoming transformed 
into cuts laid in Styrofoam butchers’ trays and neatly 
sealed with plastic wrap. Like the show as a whole, it 
suggested that this border region continues to defy 
rational explanation, which makes it rich territory for 
these gifted artists. ROBERT L. PINCUS 


R orn in Guadalajara and educated in Southern 
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Sean Healy, American Muscle, (black cherry), 2014, 


resin-coated cigarette filters, 46" x 40" x 3". 


SEAN HEALY 


ELIZABETH LEACH, PORTLAND, OREGON 
JUNE 5 - AUGUST 2 


n “Extroverts” Sean Healy deployed a broad array 
of mediums to render and subtly undercut such 
archetypal symbols of masculinity as big-game 
trophies, laurel wreaths, and the “grill” of gold teeth 
sported by hip-hop stars. Winner (all the works were 
from 2014), a wreath cut from sheet aluminum, is 
painted mint-green and butterscotch, its calmative 
colors an ironic counterpoint to the image’s associa- 
tions with Greco-Roman conquests. In Minor Body 
Damage, an image of a jawbone fitted with gold 
teeth, one of the teeth is conspicuously missing. 
Cigarettes, which the artist has used as a mate- 
rial since 2008, were deployed in abstract “paint- 
ings” made of cigarette filters coated with auto-body 
enamel and collectively titled “American Muscle.” 
The show also included large-scale drawings of ani- 
mal horns rendered in cigarette ash. Here the artist’s 
delicacy of line contrasted with the drawings’ gritty 
texture, imparted by stray chunks of burnt tobacco. 
And a lone cigarette is central, literally and meta- 
phorically, to the video installation Smudge. The title 
refers to smudge sticks used in Native American pu- 
rification rituals, but in Healy’s film, what is burned 
is a pollutant: a cigarette standing obelisk-like, smoke 
rising from it as it slowly burns into a column of ash. 
In this work, and throughout the exhibition, Healy 
suggests that machismo inevitably carries with it an 
embedded Achilles’ heel. RICHARD SPEER 








Peter Regli, Deer Clan, 2014, 


marble, dimensions variable. 


PETER REGL 


KARMA, AMAGANSETT, NEW YORK 
JULY 5 - SEPTEMBER 7 


othing is sacred in Peter Regli’s world. And 

nothing’s not sacred. For “Sleeping Stone,” 

his sculpture installation outside Karma 
bookstore and gallery's Long Island outpost, the 
Swiss-born sculptor assembled a garden of curiosi- 
ties based on religion, myth, and plain-old fantasy. 

Made of marble and installed in groupings, the 
monuments included outsize piggy banks, a couple 
of rabbits about to do what bunnies do best, a Zen 
mouse, a black snowperson, a Japanese Maneki- 
Neko fortune-cat statue that luckily can’t wave its 
arm, and a statue of Hayagriva, the horse-headed 
avatar of the Indian god Vishnu. We got to meet all 
the clans, as Regli refers to them, and, through their 
improbable juxtapositions, consider how irreverence, 
passion, and humor link traditions ranging from 
classical Greek through Egyptian, Chinese, Indian, 
and our own contemporary pop. 

These historical disruptions and cultural interpre- 
tations, and misinterpretations, were a witty demon- 
stration of Regli’s “reality hacking,” which he equates 
with hacking on the Web, entailing often anonymous 
interventions in landscapes and other public spaces. 
He has staged sound compositions using foghorns, 
sirens, and motorboats on a Zurich lake, for instance, 
and filled train cars with blue fog. Here, he set up a 
level playing field that united the real, the esthetic, 
and the absurd. BARBARA A. MacADAM 
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Giulio Paolini, Essere 0 non essere (To Be or Not to Be), 1994-95, mixed media, 11'6" x 11'6". 


GIULIO PAOLINI 


WHITECHAPEL GALLERY, LONDON 
JULY 9 - SEPTEMBER 14 


photographic self-portrait greeted visitors at 
A the entrance of “To Be or Not to Be,” Giulio 

Paolini’s first major UK exhibition since 1980. 
The artist, wearing dark glasses, peered out of it, half 
hidden behind a painting stretcher. Titled De/fo (Delphi, 
1965), the piece heralded Paolini’s playful interrogation 
of representation and the role of the artist. 

Throughout the exhibition works by the Italian con- 
ceptualist, who came to prominence in the 1960s with 
arte povera contemporaries Mario Merz and Michelan- 
gelo Pistoletto, deflated the image of the artist as heroic 
creator. The floor installation Essere o non essere (To Be 
or Not to Be, 1994-95) featured a potentially infinite 
checkerboard of canvases—some blank, some bearing 
diagrams, and others turned on their faces—emanating 
from a central photograph of two men, one with a pencil 
positioned over an empty sketch pad, the other observ- 
ing. It neatly encapsulated the fraught (perhaps even ri- 
diculous) task of creating an artwork and the crucial role 
of the viewer in bringing it to life. 
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Other pieces obfuscated distinctions between art- 
work and reality, artist and subject. Giovane che guarda 
Lorenzo Lotto (Young Man Looking at Lorenzo Lotto, 
1967), for instance, retitles a reproduction of the Italian 
Renaissance painter’s Portrait of a Young Man to privi- 
lege the sitter’s gaze, rather than the artist’s or viewer's. 
Elsewhere, footmen in wigs and breeches, painted onto 
transparent screens, held up canvas-size square holes, 
making the gallery part of the picture. 

Parallels with dramatist Luigi Pirandello’s 1921 ab- 
surdist play Six Characters in Search of an Author appeared 
deliberate given works such as Paolini’s theatrical 2013 
installation L’autore che credeva di esistere (sipario:buio in 
sala) (The Author Who Thought He Existed [Curtain: 
Darkness Falls over the Auditorium]), which closed the 
show. Here, in a darkened room strewn with reproduced 
images of classical ruins, planets, and geometric designs, 
a projector flashed diagrams onto a wall of blank canvas- 
es, and studio and gallery merged in a grand finale from 
which the artist had already exited. ELIZABETH FULLERTON 
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Elizabeth Peyton, Clear Eyes, Full Hearts Can’t 
Lose (Tim), 2014, oil on board, 12" x 9" x 1". 


ELIZABETH PEYTON 


NEUGERRIEMSCHNEIDER, BERLIN 
JUNE 13 - AUGUST 23 


Elizabeth Peyton’s exhibition “Da scheinest 

Du, 0 lieblichster der Sterne” presented paint- 
ings and works on paper, mostly portraits inspired by 
various operas. Unlike Peyton’s early, vibrantly col- 
ored depictions of friends and celebrities, the paint- 
ings included in this exhibition were loosely rendered 
in a dark, predominantly purple-and-brown palette. 

The painting Werthers Tod (2014), depicting the 
catastrophic moment in Jules Massenet’s opera when 
the lovelorn Werther (played by German tenor Jonas 
Kaufmann) commits suicide, is a successful one. But 
the similarly titled Werthers Tod (Jonas Kaufmann), 
2014, a more closely cropped portrait of the singer, 
is less felicitous. With its painterly drips, the work 
comes off as an exercise in manufacturing angst. 

Gloriously strange was one of the exhibition's out- 
liers, Clear Eyes, Full Hearts Can't Lose (Tim), 2014, 
which takes the Friday Night Lights television char- 
acter Tim Riggins (portrayed by actor Taylor Kitsch) 
as its subject. The actor’s face is barely painted in, 
save for the eyes and, over them, two patches in royal 
blue that could be bruises or drag makeup. 

Peyton has long been drawn to the theatrical im- 
age. But, conveying dramatics in painting is a pre- 
carious tightrope to walk: when done perfectly, it’s an 
astonishing feat; otherwise, failure is certain. 

KAREN ARCHEY 


| aking its title from Wagner’s ZTannhéuser, 
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Nathan Hylden, Untitled, 2014, 


acrylic on aluminum, 774%" x 57%". 


NATHAN HYLDEN 


ART: CONCEPT, PARIS 
JUNE 14 - JULY 26 


athan Hylden’s solo exhibition entitled 

“More Over” presented a recent series of 

works silk-screened, painted, and spray- 
painted in a restricted palette of black, blue, and 
white on large aluminum panels. The nine pieces, all 
untitled and dated 2014, each depict the same banal 
view of a wall in Hylden’s Los Angeles workspace. 
They began as sequential photographs of a broken 
rectangle of masking tape, marking where a vanished 
artwork once hung. Falling over the wall’s uneven 
surface are shadows, in some paintings of a solitary 
chair and in others, of a camera and tripod. These 
objects shift position slightly from one image to the 
next, suggesting the passage of time. 

To make the works, Hylden overlapped the alu- 
minum panels with the silk-screened images. He 
then sprayed or swept paint over several panels at 
once, leaving behind evidence of his process in hard- 
edged voids and fading spatters. Clearly influenced 
by such artists as Andy Warhol and Christopher 
Wool, Hylden combines impersonal with gestural 
marks to produce surprisingly sensuous paintings. 
At the same time, despite the images’ matter-of-fact 
simplicity, the series also permits a possible narrative 
to emerge, with the ghostly, three-legged tripod be- 
coming a stand-in for the artist himself and the chair 
substituting for the viewer, insinuating his or herself 
into the picture. LAURIE HURWITZ 
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Ernesto Neto, hene yube rio jiboia gente é um 
sopro que atravessa a gente, 2014, 
mixed media, 10' x 59'9" x 25'6", installation view. 


TE EXT ERIENG@E OR ARI: 


CENTRO CULTURAL BANCO DO BRASIL, BRASILIA 
MAY 24 - AUGUST 11 


(s The Experience of Art,” the second exhibi- 

tion in the Brazilian multivenue series “Art 
for Children (Arte para Criancas),” wisely avoided 
the simplistic, the brightly colored, and the merely 
ludic. Instead, it paid tribute to children’s intelligence 
by presenting a selection of works by seven of Brazil’s 
finest contemporary artists. 

A stack of enticing striped boxes by Eduardo 
Coimbra titled Sculpture III (2014) was set close to 
the entrance, offering the chance to clamber in and 
around the cubes. Children were also invited to step 
into Ernesto Neto’s hene yube rio j1boia gente é um so- 
pro que atravessa a gente (2014), an immense snake 
made of tulle, and walk through its body. 

Paula Trope’s walk-in camera obscura, Camara 
Escura (2014), had an upside-down image of the sur- 
rounding garden projected on its interior walls, while 
in Rio Oir (2012) by Cildo Meireles, visitors could 
lie back on cushions and listen to a recording of river 
water slapping against the sides of an invisible, but 
suddenly very present, boat. 

The work that best fulfilled the promise of the 
show’s title was Falsa Maga (2008) by Waltercio Cal- 
das, which presented pairs of red apples separated 
by sheets of glass. Were they real, or just realistic? 
Caldas’s installation, rather than simply explaining or 
entertaining, created the kind of reflective experience 
that art, at its best, provides. CLAIRE RIGBY 
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Jiang Pengyi, Intimacy No.6, 2014, 


archival ink-jet print mounted on aluminum panel 


and acrylic glass, 7444" x 58%" x 2", 


JIANG PENGY! 


SHANGHART, SHANGHAI 
JUNE 28 - SEPTEMBER 8 


s he has in the past, Hunan-born photog- 
A rapher Jiang Pengyi, 37, experimented with 
light sources in this assured show. The title 
of the exhibition, “Dark Addiction / The Suspended 
Moment / Intimacy,” referred to its three constituent 
series, all of which were shot over the past two years. 

“Intimacy” shares a methodology with “Everything 
Illuminates,” an earlier series of interiors lit by extin- 
guished candles made of fluorescent wax. Here, how- 
ever, it is rectangles of fluorescent paper that Jiang is 
capturing on film, and the resulting compositions— 
reminiscent of paintings by Mark Rothko and Josef 
Albers—are entirely abstract. 

To make the images in “Intimacy,” Jiang trapped 
light inside fluorescent material. In “Dark Addic- 
tion,” he traps the light source more literally, docu- 
menting the flashing of fireflies held captive inside 
a camera obscura. As in “Intimacy,” the works are 
abstract, although their dots, clouds, and snakes of 
light evoke views of nebulae, swarming pond life, or 
firing synapses. 

For the pictures in “The Suspended Moment,” 
Jiang visited a reservoir in winter, looking for subject 
matter already imprisoned: the vortices and bubbles 
of air captured and held in place when water turns 
to ice. The series is a photographer’s homage to na- 
ture’s artistry, whereby freezing water stops time in 
the same way a shutter does. SAM GASKIN 
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YEARS AGO 





“An Art Protest” 
October 31, 1914 


London art lovers have drawn 
up a protest against the acts of 
vandalism committed in Bel- 
gium by the German soldiers 
... with a request that it may 
be brought to the notice of the 
President of the United States. 
This document . . . points out that “the splendid monu- 
ments of the Middle Ages which have met with annihila- 
tion, are the inheritance of the whole world and that it is 
the duty of all civilized communities to preserve them for 
the benefit and instruction of posterity.” 
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YEARS AGO 





“The Editors Review: 
Art and the War” 


October 7, 1939 


With the same contempt for a 
civilized ethic and the right of’ 
the individual now manifested 
in Hitler’s deliberate provoca- 
tion of the slaughter and in 
Stalin’s cold-blooded codpera- 
tion in its extension, the Nazi and Communist states 
have... savagely attacked and suppressed the artistic 
and, in fact, the entire cultural basis of Western civiliza- 
tion. Of these crimes committed against art in the name 
of the perverse, lying ideologies of National Socialism 
and National Communism we know to expect no quarter 





OCTOBER 7, 1939 + SHBELER OTENS A 
NEW SEASON # POSTSCRIPT TO EUROTE'S: 
1939 EXHIBITIONS¢13 NEW N.Y. SHOWS 


in the... event of their victory. 
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“Should the Artist 
Become a Man of 
the World?,” 

by Allan Kaprow 


October 1964 


Obviously, power in art is 
not like that in a nation or in 
big business. A picture never 
changed the price of eggs. 
But a picture can change men’s dreams; and pictures may 
in time clarify men’s values. The power of the artist is 
precisely the influence he wields over the fantasies of his 
public. Its measure lies not only in the magnitude of this 
influence, but in its quality as well. Picasso competes with 
Walt Disney who in turn competes with “Mary Worth.” 
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“What is Pornography?” 


ARTH eve 
<2 


October 1989 


We asked artists, museum adi- 
rectors, writers, and politi- 
cians, among others . . .“What 
constitutes pornography?” . . . 
John Baldessari, Artist: a5 


Depiction of around-the- 





clock extremely athletic sex in 

countless positions employing all the body orifices and 
functions. The intended effect is to be “dirty,” boggle 
the mind, and provide sexual arousal! It should also pro- 
mote guilt, embarrassment, eye popping, tongue cluck- 
ing, raised eyebrows, and head wagging. No one should 
see you experiencing it and you should feel naive and 
out if it. Inwardly a voice should say, “I knew it. I knew 
it. People did things like this!” 
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George Tooker (1920-2011), Fountain, 1950, egg tempera on gesso panel, 24 x 24 inches, signed 
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